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Illustrations of French Renaissance 
Architecture. 


HE attention of Eng- 
lish architects was 
recently directed to a 
thoughtful essay by 
M. César Daly on the 
subject of “ Hautes 
Etudes” in architec- 
ture, and the advisa- 
bility of attempting 
a more systematic 

study of the intellectual basis of architecture, 

the causes whichinfluencestyle, &c. Oneresult 
of this has been that attention has also been 
drawn to an important work brought out by 
the same able author a few years ago, under the 
general title, “ Motifs Historiques,” * which, 
4s an important contribution to the study and 
illustration of one series of styles, is not as 
well known in this country as it should be. 
The heading of this article, “Illustrations 
of French Renaissance Architecture,” ex- 
presses what is practically the range of the 
book, consisting of two large folio volumes of 
finely-executed plates, preceded by an essay on 
the intention of the publication, and on some 
architectural considerations in connexion with 
it; the more wide field indicated by the title 
“ Motifs Historiques” refers apparently to a 
further extension of the series, of which the 
two volumes form only a section. But the 
reasons which the author gives for having 
published this collection of examples of the 
details of the French Renaissance styles are of 
some interest in regard to the general theory 
of architectural practice in modern times. 

The prevalent architectural taste in France 

at present is for the reproduction of 

the native Renaissance styles; and if one 

Client demands a house im the Louis XIV. 

style and ancther asks for Louis XVL., the 

architect must be prepared to satisfy each. 

This no doubt is mot art in the proper 

acceptation of the word; but architecture is 

for most of those who practise it 

“Profession industrielle ;” if it is true that 
man does not live by bread alonefit is also 

true that he does not live without it, and to 
gtin it he must satisfy his client. This is 
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situation, but it is one which cannot be 
ignored ; and it is partly to this end that 
M. Daly has offered his contemporaries a 
selection of examples of the various styles 
of detail and ornament of the French Renais- 
sance, taken from old buildings of the period, 
and drawn out and engraved in the 
highly - finished style which has always 
characterised the illustrations of the Rérue 
Générale, in the pages of which this collec- 
tion was first published. So far, this only 
amounts to providing, for the architect 
anxious about his daily bread, examples to 
copy from and to overawe the client who 
may make any complaint. But this is only 
providing for the worst cases,—for clients 
bent on correct copying before anything else. 
The higher use which may be made of these 
examples is thus stated: “The architect is 
fortunately not always under the obligation 
to reproduce exactly the ancient forms of art; 
more often he is free to choose for himself 
the style which he prefers, and is under no 
necessity to look to old examples except 
for inspiration, for ideas,—motifs, as archi- 
tects, painters, and sculptors say; themes, 
as @ musician would word it,—which can be 
varied at his pleasure. Merely to reproduce 
the past, as has been observed, is not art; but 
to see in the combinations of an old fragment 
the motif of a new composition, and to evolve 
the latter out of it, is to some extent an act of 
artistic creation.” Used im this sense, M. 
Daly goes on to say, the same example may 
become to various architects a motif to which 
each, while taking his first idea from it, may 
impart so much originality that the original 
motif, though at the bottom of the whole of 
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im a Louis XV. fromt from rue du Cherche- 
(vol. i. plate 20). Or take another 
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problem: to design a large monumental- 
looking doorway beneath an arch the fall 
height of the ground-story, and to connect 
the whole with the design of a window above 
the door, so as to produce a united com- 
position: The Louis XV. doorway from 
the “ Passage du Dragon” is a good 
suggestion. In neither case need the details 
be adopted ; the idea and the general arrange- 
ment may be worked ont with different 
details; perhaps improved upon; and no doubt 
this is the way to make use of architectural 
illustrations of ancient work. The last-men- 
tioned example, we may observe, is a very 
fine and bold design of its kind, in which the 
rusticated walling of the ground-story is 
earried round into an arched recess with sides 
semi-circular on plan, and the actual door 
placed at the back of the recess thus 
formed; there is something like it im the 
treatment of one or two doorways in Port- 
land-place, but unfortumatelg in cement, 
not in stone. These instances suffice to show 
the idea which M. Daly has had as to the use 
to be made of these collected examples. The 
plates are mostly geometrical drawings, com- 
prising elevations, plans, and sections of 
mouldings ; there are a few perspective 
drawings, generally of special features such 
as dormers, chimneys, &e. The majority 
of the drawings are of parte of buildings; 
doors, windows, pilasters, &c., with details to 
a large size, it being in euch details that 
a great deal of the essential character of 
the various styles consists: here and there 
elevations of a part of the whole height of « 
building are given to show the general balance 
of the parts, but few whole buildings are 
Oe ee 


mence with examples of architecture of the 
transition from Louis XIL to Francis L, 


graved. The H étel de Lashordes furnishes some 
exquisite details of pure Francis L style ; pity 
to reflect that none of the succeeding phases 
of the French Renaissance were to show any- 
thing so refined as thie. The same method 
of illustration is carried on down to the 





Mustration of the Francis L style 30 plates 
are devoted; the Henri Il. counts 17 plates; 
‘Heari I1L,14; Henri IV. 21; Louis X11, 
30; Louis XIV, 27; Louis XV., 3; and 
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Louis XVI, 33 plates; the index is also 

adorned with various smaller illustrations of 

buildings mentioned. But we will turn for a 

moment from the plates to consider the views 

as to the Renaissance style expressed in the 
which are of some interest. 

M. Daly has gone here into the subject 
of the essential qualities which constitute 
“ style.” What are the resemblances between 

ildings which lead us to class them as of 
the same style’ In the first place, he sug- 

style is duplicate; it has its. con- 
structive form and its wsthetic expression: 
every recognised architectural style has its 
own principle of construction and its own 
mathetic € sion. True, of course, as to 
the latter ; bat to say that each has “ its own 
principle of construction ” is putting it rather 
too broadly. re are very few princi 
of construction in building ; is the beam 
and post, the arch, with its various applica- 
tions of the dome and the vault; there 
is the truss or girder, but these, after 
all, in regard to the whole building, are only 
a form of the beam principle. If we limit 
separate styles to those with a principle of 
construction special to themselves, we shall 
have very few styles indeed, and shall have 
to entirely revise our classification and our 
nomenclature. It would be more correct if 
we were to say “its own system of construc- 
tion” for each style; “ principle” is too ex- 
tended and comprehensive a word; and in 
M. Daly’s continuation of the subject the 
expression “systéme constructif” is, in fact, 
used, and that we accept as ex ing one of 


the suse. Pemy 9 ions of xy , but it is not 
the same thing as “ principe de construction,” 
which includes a great deal more. The differ- 
ences in the system of construction are most 
marked in the manner of covering ings in 
the walls, and the manner of covering in the 
area of a building above; or in the author's 
own words, “Un méthode pour franchir les 
vides linéaires (premier = du probléme) et 
les wides superficielles (deuxiéme degré du 
probléme). Un style n’arrive a sa perfection 


pine, comme nous le verrons, que lorsque 
se double probléme est résolu par le méme 
élément géométrique, et que cet élément est 
aussi celui qui exprime le sentiment esthétique 


des ee He goes on to remark 
how the Pete — the same system for 
covering the w ing and the area ; 
the Roman being a mixed style in this 
and the Byzantine purely round-arched ; the 
Gothic purely pointed arched. “ In construc- 
tive system then, architecture started from 
the straight line to arrive at the pointed arch” 
‘im its covering system. | 
“ Ainsi, chacune des f i 
en 


econstituant des styles disti off, 
6 : am eyeth iis tae ee 


toujours existé, A certaines périodes de l’histoire 


entre les besoins de leeprit et les sentiments de| qd 


YAame, entre les facultés rationelles et le sensibilité 
asthétique. Telle est |'analyse da seen qy'll Semdonit 
meg a expression : ‘an Style de I’ Arehitec- 
Then comes the question, on this definition 
of style, is the Renai a “Style,” or 
has there been a new style of architecture 


‘tecture, namely the three-centred ipti 
arch, which constitutes, to his thinking, bus 


the “traits significatifs” of modern archi 
tecture :—- ¢ 
“On retrouve les courbes franche- 
Tent accusées, dans notre pa tees tous les rois, 
—- ta fin du XV*° sitcle jusqu’a la fia du XVIIF. 





THE BUILDER. 


In the ellipse, then, M. Daly thinks the 
Renaissance found that “forme mére,” at 
once constructive and esthetic, jwhich has 
been shown to be the necessary origin and 
foundation of every perfect cine archi- 
tecture. The mupiidechion of English archi- 
tects of the new school for the elliptical 
arch is a fact to be noticed in connexion with 
the subject; it has certainly become 4 
characteristic of the new English Renaissance, 
as it was to a considerable extent of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian architecture. It 
would be weighting the elliptic arch rather 
heavily, however, to make its presence the 
constituent of a separate style, nor do 
we ther that Daly wishes to 
lay that burden _— it. He rather 
points it out as a factor in a new style 
which has not yet been systematically worked 
out. As he observes, engineers in modern 
work have used it for scientific reasons, in 
bridges; and architects have used it for pic- 
turesque and msthetic reasons: each use of it 
has been one-sided. M. Daly hopes, or at least 
ne the possibility, that its aesthetic and 
mechanical properties may one day be the 
subject of systematic study : is it ible, he 
asks, that from this form a new style of archi- 
tecture is to spring, assisted also by the influ- 
ence of various materials so much more used 
in modern than in ancient architecture, iron 
more particularly’ That is the secret of the 
future; but the whole suggestion in regard to 
the possible influence of the elliptical arch is 
pegeniee and worth following up further. 
A general synopsis or table of generations, 
a family tree, of the past and possible styles 
is given by M. Daly, in which we have 
first the two = (Styles Primairces) of the 





“Ligne Droite,” Egyptian = rectilinear evolu- 
tion in the first degree; Greek = rectilinear 
evolution in the seeond 
we are totally at a loss to understand why 
Egyptian and Greek architecture represent 
the first and second degrees respectively, as 
those d were before defined. It cannot 
be said that Egyptian architecture only covers 
over “ vides linéaires,” and not “ vides super- 
ficiales,” though it may be admitted that the 
Greek achieves the latter more completely 
and scientifically. Then follows the Roman 
as the transition from straight-lined to curvi- 
linear styles, a “ Mixte” which intervenes 
between the styles of “Ligne Droite” and 
those of “Arc du Cercle.” The latter 
(Styles Secondatres) are divided into simple 
curvilinear evolution of the first degree 
(Byzantine and Roman), and simple cur- 
vilmear evolution of the second d 
(Gothic). If the first stand for sounded 
and the second for pointed-arched styles, this is 
intelligible; but it does not tally, again, with 
the former definition of first and second 
Then follows another “ Mixte ” 
eriod, transition from “simple curvilinear 
nes” to “ superior curvilinear lines,” leading 
to the two sections of ellipse style (Styles 
Tertiaires) of which the evolution in the first 


We confess 


egree is now in progress, the evolution in 
the second has yet to come. All this 
is put in a beautifully logical manner, and 
though things in artistic 5 cor teanenn do not 
a themselves quite so systematically as 
this, there is really a good deal in it that is 
“probal to thinking,” and it may turn out 
more true in fact than is at first apparent. 
It results naturally from the foregoing 
considerations that the Renaissance archi- 
tecture in France cannot at any of its 
periods be reckoned as entitled in the fullest 
sense to the denomination of a “style,” 
though the architecture of the periods of 
Francis I. and Louis XIV. es very 
nearly, in M. Daly’s judgment, to the condi- 
tion of a style, owing (especially in the 
case of the Francis I. manner) to the remark- 
able unity of feeling which pervades these 
styles (for we must still for convenience use 
the word), and the manner in which they were 
adopted over the whole country. But he 
would point out that this apparently national 
r was not national im the same 
way which characterises the architecture of | 
and Greece and the middle | 





ai of which were developed from the | 
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habits and artistic inclinations of the 
sance es, especiall two rei 
aie eee ee on ome 
ing Ww; unity is i 
influenced by despotic power; it is the pro- 
duct of the authority which sa 
“ 1) Etat, c'est moi.” In the case of Francis L. 
the despotism was partly an intellectual one ; 
that king, through his own taste and that 
of the at artiste whom he collected 
around him, influenced the national taste 
in a more legitimate manner than by mere 
despotic force of will; but on the whole 
there can be little question that M. Daly's 
distinction between these and the genuine 
national styles is correct; they are styles of 
the court and aristocracy, not of the nation. 
The Francis I. style has, in its full develop- 
ment, more to our mind of the characteristics 
of a style than any of the other varieties of 
the French Renaissance. It achieved in a 
t measure what is at any rate the most 
important step towards the evolution of a 
new style out of old materials, viz.: the har- 
monising of what at first si a 
incongruous elements. The mulli window 
and the encadrement of pilaster and frieze 
appear, in the best examples of Francis I. 
architecture, to have always belonged to each 
other, and we quite lose the sense of their 
being survivals from two different styles 
and periods of architecture. With a 
remarkable tact and perception of congrui 
and proportion, the Classic pilasters, in 
an example as that given oe 
from the Hétel de Lasbordes, are assimi 
to the mullions by being thinned down to 
more slender ions than their Classical 
anti-types; so that the pilaster comes to 
be, in geometrical aspect, little wider than the 
mullion,and partakes of the decisively vertical 
character of the latter. It is true the pilaster 
is flat and carved on the face, and the mullion 
is moulded on the “chamfer-plane,” but the 
two details seem to go together in some way. 
The unity is hardly so complete when small 
Classic columns of the usual proportion are 
substituted for the pilasters on other side of 








the mullioned window. The atide 
figures from another window of the Hotel 


Lasbordes, however, of the Henri II. period, 
shew well enough on either side of the quasi- 
Gothic window. The finish of these carya- 
tides, which are woman to the waist was be is 
characteristic of the extravagances of the day ; 
it consists of two fluted scrolls, and 
recrossed, and turning up at the ends into 
human heads. Another window from the 


same building, with male supporting figures, 
shows crossed lions’ (?) , & still worse 
and more repulsive kind of detail. 

In the ‘Heal Il. examples we find the 


Gothic mullion, in its masonic form, departed, 
and its place taken by wooden sash-bars, with 
very inferior architectural effect ; and in place 
of the flanking pilasters and columns, we find 


Swap of the Elizabethan form (apparently 


rst suggesting themselves here), diminishing 
downward. e Italian forms of architrave 


begin to a ,and in the Hétel d’Assezat, 
at Toulouse, in place of the elegant moulded 
mullion of the Francis I. style, we find a 

heavy transom of square section, with ) 
uprights in the centre of the window. In the 
Chateau d’Ault we find the Roman orders in 
full swing : the Doric on the ground story, 
Ionic above (with the window with square- 
section transoms and mullions bet ween), 
and Corinthian at the top. The detail orne- 
ments have a manner of their own; they are 
Classic in general form, yet with a certain 
Gothic breadth about them. With the 
Henri III. period we get the window 
dressings built up into more elaborate com- 
positions, on which the spirit of Rococo 
already beginning to breathe : the oe 

ilaster has disappeared, the Classic 

babisi to fon & pert of the instead of 
being merely a frame to it. In the door from 
a house in rue de la Pomme, at Toulouse, 
we find a door and window, one over the 





other, each flanked by orthodox columns, 
Roman Doric below and Corinthian above ; 
but the characteristic detail is the big scroll 


—- _ war a sa. . Bee... 
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ding in a kind of guilloche, which is stuck 
a tor no possible use and with no reference 
to the general design, on each side of the 
upper columns; @ kind of foretaste of what 
‘s to come in the days of Louis XIV. The 
extent and rapidity of the changes in taste 
as to detail, in the course of a few years, is 
evidence at all events of the vitality of 
interest in architecture at the time; the con- 
stant effort at improvement (for each a 
was no doubt as improvement by 
those who made it), and rapid abandonment of 
the old manner for the new. In the 
Henri Ill. and IV. manner, we find the 
treatment of the pilasters quite altered; a 
system of rather heavy fluting superseding 
the old elegantly-carved pilaster panels : more 
architectural in a sense, but less ul. 
The designs of doors and windows in to 
show a system of putting together Classical 
details in a kind of piecemeal fashion, as if 
they were put together by a joiner rather 
than as if built on masonic principles. In the 
Henri IV. period ornament begins to get big 
and florid; cornucopias flourish on_ the 
cornices of windows, or oval “ fanlights” 
are mantled in carved drapery. The descent 
from the Francis I. style, in taste and refine- 
ment of detail, is melancholy. In the style 
Louis XIII. begins that peculiar love of curves 
and twists in decorative detail which was 
carried to such an excess in the succeedin 
reigns. One of the most marked examples o 
this is in the details from the Protestant 
church in rue St. Antoine, where we have 
the cartouche in full development; also seen 
on a door from the old Sorbonne buildings. 
Among the good examples is a fine and 
sumptuous pair of entrance doors from a house 
in Rue Pavée-St. André-des-Arts, Paris, with 
panelling designed in a very effective fashion, 
and a carved acanthus frieze crossing the 
doors at the springing-line of the arch: Mr. 
Blashill will find. this door (Plate 8 of 
Louis XII1.) worth his attention. 

The Louis XIV. style, as far as ite merits 
are concerned, is essentially an interior style. 
Regarded as exterior architecture its rococo 
ornaments are tawdry and frivolous, but re- 
garded as room-decorations they have a merit 
of their own which is sometimes overlooked 
by those who (rightly) condemn the style as 
vulgar — greg It : 80 Bas it 
is more of a style, decoratively speaking, 
than any other French pal pre 
except Francis I. In the intermediate 
periods there was a good deal of jumbling of 
incongruous details; florid ornament along 
with stiff and square architectural forms. In 
the Louis XIV. style the whole of the details 
have become assimilated; there is a unit 
about it; and, bad as much of it is in detail 
from the standpoint of pure taste, it pro- 
duces as a whole a decidedly rich decorative 
effect. A room well decorated in this style, 
and without considerations of econom 
(which is nowhere in Louis XIV. work), has 
a remarkably palatial look, and the decoration 
is generally well distributed and massed; as 
long as we avoid looking too much at the 
details or “ considering too curiously ” their 
relation to art and nature, we receive a 
general impression of sumptuousness carried 
out on @ system, and there is more power in 
the detail than in the more refined fripperies 
of Louis Quinze, of a good deal of which it 
may be said that they display all the bad 
taste of Louis Quatorze without the unity of 
ba and power which often characterises the 

er. 

In a purely architectural point of view the 
style Louis XVI. is superior to either, in that 
it brings the ornamental work more within 
the guiding-lines of the architectural frame- 
work. Indeed, as a piece of street architec- 
“hey the —— type, the front of a house 

© rue rancs-Bourgeois, given 
M. Daly as the first example of le <ve 
* in admirable taste. This is a house with 
simple square-headed windows in a rusti- 
cated basement story, above which is 
4 Roman Dorie order of fluted pilasters 
with two stories ‘of “windows between, 
nan & wide flat fluted string-course or 
meme separating the lower from the upper 
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ing, with a little bit of carving 
the centre window of the first floor. There 
is @ purity of taste about this elevation which 
is remarkable for the period, and the whole is 
admirably proportioned and composed. The 
Hétel d’Entragues, rue de Tournon, has similar 


merit, it is @ more utilitarian and} j 


less Classical composition. 

The whole collection of illustrations is one 
of great interest and beauty, very well 
selected as furnishing typical examples of the 
period of architecture illustrated, and a most 
valuable work for reference and study in 
regard to French Renaissance architecture. 








NOTES. 
Monday last Lord Lamington 


done once or twice before, to im- 
press on the public mind t 

the House of Lords that national architecture 
is a matter worth thinking of. He pointed 
out how the discussion on the War and 
Admiralty Offices had been going on for 
twenty-five years, and yet nothing was done, 





while the country was paying a large annual | obscure 


sum for the liire of rooms in a nest of mean 
buildings. . The country had been assured 
that steps would be taken to provide a 
suitable building for the National Portrait 
collection, but nothing more had been heard of 
it. Lord Lamington went. on to draw the 
same kind of compari between the atten- 
tion paid to architecture in this and in Con- 


tinental countries which we have often! 


drawn. He said that “ this seemed to be the 
only country in the world where no interest 
whatever was taken either 
the people in the beauty of its metropolis. 
In Rome, Paris, unin | ate the 7 4 

buildi were worthy o t i 
and a in our colonies the people. took 
at interest in their public buildings ; but 
ere nobody seemed to care. With regard to 
the new buildings on the west side of 
Westminster Hall, he admitted that outside 
the work. was well done; but inside it had 
been discovered that there was no space, ac- 
cording to the plans, to make a necessary 
passage, so that the rooms ran into one 
another and were no use at all.” Lord 
Lamington has missed the real point about 
the Westminster Hall “ restoration” (at least 
if his remarks are fully reported), which is that 
it is building done under of restoring 
something that was there before, and not on any 
s of architectural propriety or practical 


Y | usefulness, which have only been 


afterwards in order to justify the scheme to an 
ignorantand indifferent public. Lord Henniker 
answered in the usual commonplaces; these 
questions had been answered several times 


Y\ before, &c., &c. It is characteristic of the 


state of public opinion on the subject of ar- 
chitecture that the 7imes in a leading article 
digmisses Lord Lami ‘3s appeal about 
national architecture with a sneer, but refers 
to “a question of much r moment” 
asked by Lord Fortescue, in regard to the 


the ing 
frontage in Marylebone-road! That is the 
way things are looked at in this country, and 
in this respect the Times is the true exponent 
of English public opinion. The advancement 
of national architecture, the erection of public 
buildings worthy of the nation, is a matter 
to be dismissed as a joke; but over a question 
of frontage-line we can become uent 
enthusiastic. 
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made’ an attempt, as he has| the 


by the rulers or | Dr 





ibility of or widening, except 
on the =, meagre incomplete scale 
(THE thirteenth “ Hallisches Winekel- 

manns ” js an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of Praxitelean art. 


Dr. H. Heydemann publishes for the first 
time a marble head now standing in the | 
yard of the Palazzo Riccardi, at Florence. 
Probably few who go to the Palazze to see 
wonderful Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes 
have ever given it a look. It is, however, as 
Dr. Heydemann clearly shows, an echo, and 
no faint one, of the statue of Eubouleus by 
Praxiteles. Since Dr. Benndorf's acute 
identification of the Eleusis head, now in 
the Central Museum at Athens, the hero 


Eubouleus, whose very name was matter of 


nose, upper and. 
entirely broken away. It is only when these 
are restored, and specially in seeing the face 
in profile, that the marvellous , 


states that his adverse view,— on 
the technical working of the chisel-marks, 
and especially’ treatment of the . 


y in the : 

—is formed onl a 

ives in two photot P i | 

views thie Stecuelt: Mauk und four 

views of the Eleusis head—two of the original 

state of the marble, and 888° GE. it restored. 

To his very interesting criticism he adds a 
1; 


of the other possible art represen- 
tations of Eubouleus on vases and sarcophagi. 


OME of the good people at Bath seem to 
be making a very foolish agitation 
a new civic coat of arms for the city, appe- 
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be autho y made identical with those 
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ia at the Vatican, and had 
with copies of some of Raffaelle’s 
He died at East Cowes Castle, 
on May 13, 1835. At Easter, 
this house was 
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FP VIE senna eopeetat Mr. John Price, the 
Surveyor to the Toxteth Local Board, 
Liverpool, contains some useful experience 
and statistics in to itary work in 
his district. It that the once 
o yas Som ng drains tl each dwelling- 
, every gully, water-c or trap receiv- 
ing attention; the men clean out the traps, but 
should anything be so closed up that fi 
will not effect a clearance, then it is ente 
in a book, and a return made to the Nuisance 
Department, who then serve the necessary 
notice. This amounts to 4 yearly 
inspection, and is carried out at a rate of 
1s. 4d. per 1,000 per annum, at a density of 
16 per acre. The following passage in the 


report is also worth noting :— 
swan of the 
ell-street 


*‘ It having been discovered that a 
Hartington-road Sewer, between 

and Smithdoen-road, was low and out of gradient, 
it. has been altered by raising the invert to the 


proper with cement concrete, thus pre- 
venting to a great extent the deposit of sediment, — 
a most fruitful source of bad smells. The deposit 


chiefly found in the invert of sewers having fair 
gradients consists of road detritus, and tbis isa 
great argument in favour of having the gullies near 
together and frequently emptied.” 

The report is very clearly and systematically 
drawn up. 





HE Museum of Science and Art in 

Chambers-strect, Edinburgh, is now 
d|completed, with the exception of the three 
groups of sculpture upon the pedestals above 
the cornice over the main entrance. The 
commission for these has been given to Mr. 
John Rhind, and the sketch-models for the 
groups have been approved of by the local 


and Sir R. Murdoch Smith, R.E., 
the Curator of the Museum. The central 


group will consist of a female figure, 
0 ft. high, representative of Science, 


right a skeleton globe. 
are seated figures representing,—on her right,— 
the engineer or metal-worker, holding a 


Nasmyth’s steam-hammer, and at his feet 
there is a boy with a miner’s pick in hand, 
and safety-lamp on his head. e figure on 
the left, representative of textile manufac- 
tures, is seated on bales of cloth, and carries 
a bobbin and spindle, and at his feet there is 
a boy with additional symbols. This group will 
be upwards of 15 ft.in width. The twoside 
ps will each consist of acentral figure about 
ft. in height, with attendant figures ex- 
tending to a width of 6ft. Gin. One of these 
is to re tative of Natural History, 
and the other of the Applied Arts. The pri 
cipal figure in the Natural History group will 
be seated on a camel, paprortiaig on her knee a 
lion’s skull. A small figure with a pelican 
and se completes the group. The large 
figure in the Applied Arts group carries a 
te and brushes; while the minor figure 
is engaged in chasing a casket. The sculpture 
is to be executed im Doddington freestone. 
The groups are expected to be ready for 
placing in position in the course of the 
summer. 


T the exhibition at Messrs. Tooth & 
Sons’ Gallery are to be seen three 
new works mage two of them 
representing th t qualities of his art. 
One of these is a water-colour on a much 
scale than the old class of Meiasonnier 
‘Se entitled “Vieille Poste Fran- 
” (28), and is a street scene in an old 

town, where a man oh horseback, 


: 





with 


—_— = 





gees of her Majesty's Board of 
orks 


having a lamp in her left hand, and on her 
On either side there 


wheel, while beside him is a model of 






ought to be no little attraction to this . 
Among the other works are a— | 

Fortuny, “Le Jardin du Podte” (125), me 
pellent to our taste, but a wonderful tour de 


force in colour; some good v 
ed a nap thy ge 
especially “Strathtay” (81); a fine acade- 


mical work, “ A Siesta” (52), by Herr Kiesel; 
some clever little battle scenes, especially “In 
Ambush” (41), by Herr Velten; a good 
i of Sadée’s (122), which we seem to 
now; anda small picture by Mr. Godward 
110), which is the best imitation of Mr. 
adema we have seen, and promises well for 
its author when he gives up imitating. 
A CORRESPONDENT suggests that the 
London County Council might finds 
fine site for a new building for their offices on 
the ground now occupied by the old Sessions- 
house, close to the Westminster Hospital. 
The site is, we believe, open to purchase, and 
was talked of for a modern building before. 
The position is almost an ideal one as far as 
it goes; but unless some of the pir eicipticte,| 
property could also be acquired, there wo 
not be room enough, as the ground occupied 
by the Sessions-house itself is much too 
small; and unless the whole of the old 
Stationery Offices and their adjuncts were 
cleared away, part of the site would have the 
character of back-land. It is the Sessions- 
house site only that stands well as things are 


4 





at present. e give currency to the sugges- 
tion, though hardly regarding it as a practical 
one. 





ORD MAGHERAMORNE could hardly, 
have done better to increase the con- 
tempt with which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works has been recently regarded than by 
the tone and manner of his reply to Lord 
Fortescue’s appeal that the Board should 
postpone action in regard to the Marylebone- 
road frontage, and leave it to be dealt with 
by the County Council. Most le would 
suppose that the proper attitude for a 
Board just going out of office was to 
avoid legislating on debateable matter. 
8 ~ hairman of the ange seemed to 
think this an opportunity for posing in 4 
magnificent attitude, and "iotimeting Tottily 
that the Board did not intend to be interfered 
with by the County Council in the execution 
of their duty. In reply toa natural comment 
from the Earl of Kimberley that this doctrine 
was not in accordance with the duty of « 
ublic body in the position now occupied 
y the Board, Ford Magheramorne 
“thought it evident that ‘the noble 
lord who had last spoken had not 
studied the subject in such a manner as to 
enable him to instruct their lordships upon 
it.” This is truly delightful as coming from 
a man who is well known to be a mere orna- 
mental chairman with no practical knowledge 
of building work, whose sole part has been 
to keep order at the meetings of the Board, 
and who could not always do that. 
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consideration of any one of them; but when 
studying Roman architecture, to omit the scien- 
tific side would be to leave out the part in 
which they have shown the greatest mastery ; 
and when I use the word science, I do not 
use it in the modern sense of mathematical 
formulz, based on experiment, but that skill 
which is the result of keen observation and 
experience. The all-conquering legions of 
Rome did not more clearly point to strength, 
activity, endurance, courage, and disci in 
the men than these qualities pointed to the 
excellence of their system, and to the wisdom 
and skill of those who brought these qualities 
to perfection, and to the organising power, the 
strategy, and tactics of the generals. In like 
manner, the gigantic structures of the Romans 
point to the science, ingenuity, and the peculiar 
esthetic gifts of the architects, to the know- 
ledge, skill, and care of the surveyors,* 
the organisation and integrity of the builders, 
the honesty and ski'l of the workmen, as 
well as to the national pride in the per- 
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as before. At regular intervais, 
to 5 ft., bond-courses, mostly of burnt brick, were 
the wall (see ink-photo illustra- 
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manent, magnificent, and dignified. Roman /| walls 


architecture, from the later time of the 
Republic to Byzantine days, was almost wholly 
clothed architecture: when built it was com- 
plete in itself, faced as it was with neat brick 
or ingenious stonework, and had then to be 
turned over to the art architect to clothe it, 
meanly or handsomely as the case required, 
when it wanted clothing,—i.¢., either with 
stucco, or with splendid marbles, bronze, and 
mosaic. I said it was almost wholly 
<lothed, for the points of support, where the 
timbers or groined vaults rested, were, in 
magnificent buildings, columns of mafble, 
granite or porphyry. When substructures were 
to be made in Rome and the neighbour- 
hood, the trenches could be cut vertical with 
the help of light planking and strutting; the 
poling boards were put against the sides of the 
trench and uprights in front of them; a bed of 
mortar from 4 in. to 6 in. thick was then 
shovelled in, and on this was shovelled a course 
of broken stone about the same height, each 
stone not exceeding 3 in. or 4 in. in diameter, 
and these were rammed into the mortar until 
it appeared on the surface. Vitruvius (lib. 8, 
cap. 6) describes how the walls of rain-water 
tanks were made:— “In signine works these 
things are to be done: thus, in the first place, 
the purest and roughest sandisto begot; rough 
dints are to be broken not heavier than 1 Ib.; 
let the strongest lime be mingled in the mortar, 
so that five parts of sand may answer to two of 
lime; let the matrix be added to the mortar; 
with this the trench, up to the future level of 
its height, must be rammed with iron - shod 
wooden rammers. From these rammed walls, 
the earth which is in the middle must be dug 
out to the level of the bottom of the walls; 
this only being levelled, is to be rammed to the 
thickness which has been decided on.” This 
is the only account of rammed concrete I find 
in Vitruvius, bat it was used as a filling to walls 
with thick stone facings. I may say here that 
no built scaffolding seems to have been used, 
except when the walls were enormously thick; 
rough putiogs were built through the walls pro- 
jecting at each end for the scaffold boards, and 
sawn off flush, when the work was done. In 
the case of very thick walls or piers, where the 
putlogs only went in a short way, scaffoldings 
like our own must, I fancy, have been used, or 
else the putlogs must have been supported by 
gallows pieces. 
Walls and piers were invariably built on the 
same principle, though the materials might be 
nt, except in those cases only where, for 
appearance sake, the walls were of solid marble 
o hewn stone, or where quarries of good build- 
ing-stone were at hand. I speak now of the 
methods; if the building was in a 


; 
: 
: 


a facings of small 
Squared stones about 2 in. across, roughly 
worked, and tapering the face inwards, 





thrown on one of lime,” which, I may add, 
is much too fat and weak; for when the 
mortar is three or four to one it is nearly twice 
as strong as two to one; but, he adds :—“If a 
third part of pounded and sifted potsherd is 
added it will make the composition better for 
use,” which is undoubtedly the case. He also 
recommends the use of pozzolana from Baim, 
or about Vesuvius, for waterwork. So, I 
suppose, the pozzolana of the Roman Cam 

had not then been used. In speaking o 

reticulatum he says (Lib. 2, cap. 8): —* Kets 
more beautiful than opus incertum, but apt to 
crack, because it has a bad bed and bond.” 


and of little power, they dry it by sucking up 
the water from the mortar; but when there is 
abundance of mortar, the wall having more wet 
in it, does not so quickly perish” This is called 
the water of crystallisation, and if the bricks 
or stones be porous and upsoaked, the mortar 
perishes by the absorption of the water, and 
becomes mere dust. In brick house-walls of 
the last century this is often found to-be the 
ease ; when the weight is off, the bricks can be 
pag by the hand from their beds of 
ust. 

Arches were treated precisely in the same 
manner; the face was made of the usual tiles. 
only they were not , but oblong, and 
from 6in. to 8in. deep. Whole tiles were 
at intervals, and mostly 2 ft. square, form 
the skeleton voussoirs of the arch, these 
filled with the rabble in horizontal courses, 
continuation of the abutments (see ink-photo 

times, in the case 
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hoped to get 
this done. 

By this invention the Roman architect was 
prepared to build in almost every locality, for 
cement waist equally available, and 
one sort or another are mostly to be met with ; 
nothing else was wanted but a few burnt 
re etapiesodhone het a as 
cat” Sms Sal ‘pte "ecurmny 
filling without of the boarding and 
uprights necessary for modern concrete, not 
that the architect's resources were even then 
exhausted. Viollet-le-Duc tells us that certain 
lintels of a France of 
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perfectly rigid, as rapidly as 
to this end transverse of 

from 6 in. to 8 in. wide, and 2 ft. 

were tarned 2 ft. from centre to centre, 
about every 18 in. bricks 2 ft. square were built 
in as 4ongitudinal ties, and the torizontal 
crt tap 490 other igre athe Pie es 
illustration). ae thes ede ed oes 
shallow, they soon set, and there was, too, con- 
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constant. The Romans thought 
without the coffers, and so make the 
the 2-ft. tile, buat patting it 

of the rib, so 
on either side as a toothing, 
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which is to me utterly incom 
every 10 ft. a slice as it were of the 
method was used, ic., two ribs only, 


may be seen in the vaalts of the ais 
Basilica of Maxentius. 
I can see, was to keep the wood centering from 


Its only use, as 


over the centering, though I did not notice this 
i thovains. The arches through the buttresses 
to the nave vault 
as in the former 
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their thickness of 10 ft. 
Jupiter, at Diocletian’s Palace 
method was adopted, only 
instead of the rectangular 


arches were used 
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spans, could this thin skin have supported the 
enormous weight of rubble without the arch 
being forced out of shape or the top courses being 
.| crashed? For it had nothing bat its own rigidity 
to keep it in shape, and its own strength to resist 
the pressure. 
, Groined Vaults. 

It is well known to the students of Roman 
architecture that the Romans avoided groining, 
when they could, by letting the intersection 
take place in the upright walls below the spring- 
ing of the semicircular vaults; but in the case 
of halls, as in the Thermz and vaulted 
basilicas, to do this was to make the halls un- 
duly high, and consequently unduly costly ; and 
even in Rome, the fact of the windows being 
below the springing of the vault left a mass of 
gloom that was not agreeable. At St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, the vault is invisible, except on 
very sunshiny days, or when lit up at night. 
In the Therm and vaulted basilicas, the aisles 
would have excluded light had not the groining 
permitted the opening of large windows, I 
merely mention this, as at present we are en- 
gaged on the construction of vaults, and not on 
the effects of lighting. The Romans tried to 
get the width of the interpenetrating vaults 
equal, and when the difference was slight they 
kept the crowns level and stilted the narrower 
one. 

They also used this device, which may be 
seen in the plans of the Thermz, where the 
halls were not square, or too long to be divided 
into a number of equal squares. The excess at 
each end was made into a simple semicircalar 
vault, and this was of some service, as were 
thas got to resist the diagonal thrust of the 
groin points. There are, too, cases in which the 
groined bay is oblong, as in the end bays of the 
tepidarium of Diocletian's Baths. 

The double tile centering was used in the 
groined vaults, as in the semicircular ones ; only 
at the groin points, where the large tiles merely 
abutted, they were strengthened by the upper 
course at the junction, being of the 2-ft. 
tiles as in the lower course, only breaking joint 
with them, while the rest of the upper course 
was of 8 in. tiles. On this the diagonal ribs 
were formed, consisting of one centre rib and 
two side ones, connected with the 2-ft. tiles, 
only in this case the centre rib was square, 
and the other two were necessarily splayed, as 
well as the tiles connecting them, and this was 
dene by rough cutting. In building these, one 
of the compound diagonal ribs was carried right 
over,—i.¢., making a complete arch,—and the 
other was scribed to it on both sides, which must 
have involved filling in the coffers with rabble 
a junction before the general rubble was 


In vaults of large span, the vault arch (arc 
) was con of two rings 
joined by the 2-ft. tile; bat in small vaults this 
arch vault was omitted. 
Eventually, where the span was inconsider- 
able, the Roman architects used only a single 
brick arch for the diagonal ribs, with the pro- 
jecting toothings, as mentioned in the case of 
semicircular vaalts. 
You will have gathered from what I have 
said that the system of groined vaulting called 
Gothic, even to what may be roughly called the 
fiying buttress, hed not only been invented, but 


some ten centuries before Gothic architectare 
began. The merit of the Gothic architects was 
to make ornamental feature of what before 
been hidden in the body of the work, and, 
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call domes, I must say a few words about Vitra- 
vius. He knew ofburnt bricks (though he mostly 
calls them tegule, or tiles, or teste, earthen. 
ware, though in the piers of the 
he calls them laterculi, or little bricks), 
and even of the dome of the Laconicum ; 
speaks of all these in the most 
We cannot help asking ourselves it 
when aquedacts had been built so 
that arches were so little spoken 
nothing is said of the methods 
vaulting and doming, not to speak of 
At the very latest the dome of the Pan 
must have been done in Vitruvius’s 
and it cannot be supposed that all these 
suddenly sprang into existence. M. 
believes that all these devices were only begun in 
Agrippa’s days. Count Nispi-Landi will have it 
that Lucius Cocceius Auctus built the Pantheon. 
I believe there is no doubt that he 
and superintended the tunnel at Posi which 
is said to be half a mile long, and to have been 
done in fifteen days by the aid of 100,000 
slaves. Washe the architect who first started 
the skeleton framework? Andif so, where did 
he get the idea from? Until the illustrious 
Viollet-le-Duc wrote on Roman 
and his celebrated pupil, M. , published 
his “ Art of Building among the Romans,” we 
knew nothing of Roman. construction. Even 
Palladio did not take the trouble of — 
how the walls were built, for in his book 
1570 he shows the brick facing of 
bricks, and not of triangular ones, though L. B. 
Alberti, in his book of 1565, shows the 
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pressure of the rubble squeezed 
centerings of domes out of shape, 
began by putting ribs of brickwork round them 
to keep them in shape. 

Although the dome of the Pantheon is not 
only the biggest built one in the world,—I mean 
by this without iron ribs,—but is to be 
the earliest Roman one of any size, I will leave 
this to the last, and will take the one 
Minerva Medica, which Professor Middleton 
believes to have been built in the reign of 
Gallienus, 253-268 a.p., and tells us was called 
the Terme di Galluccio in the Middle Ages. it 
is a decagon, about 80 feet in diameter, with 
nine semicircular recesses, and looks very like 
the laconicum of abath. From each interna? 
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part of the dome is 

third of its Tar Prt springing, 
angle rib is diminished 
Choisy considers this to 
by a change of intention, 
no means sore of this, as 
stability when there was 
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brought to perfection by the Roman architects, | When these 


the 
may dome was 
In the ccbtebigtiahe-benaeae the niches on 
q 
the ground-floor one compound rib in the 
middle was found 
shows no tile skin 
found in the balf 
the Panthéon, as 
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idle Ages it was supposed to have been built 
ee ae mould in which coins had been 
thrown, so that the people mightafterwardscarry 
away the earth without payment. Giambattista 
Piranesi (1720-1778) was Pope Benedict XIV.'s 
architect (1740-58), and had to restore the 
internal stucce of the Cupola. In his work he 
gives the construction of the brick skeleton for 
keeping the comnerng shape, and preventing 
pressure coming on the open parts of the sub- 
stracture. Viollet-le-Dac wrongly sapposed 
that Piranesi saw this brick framing on the 
outside; but he says, “‘as is seen when the 
ancient stucco was stript off "—é.¢., the inside. 

In the first place, discharging -arches were 
carried round at the ingi to get a 
bearing on the solid parts (see ink - photo 
jllustration). These arches seem to be about 
é ft. on the face ; the lower third of the arch on 
each side was bonded ; the centre-pieces of each 
arch had first a 2-ft. ring, and above this, and on 
the skewback of the bonded part, there were 
stone springers with the two remaining 2-fs. 
rings bearing on them. From the crown of each 
gpring the .ribs of the eight gussets, going 
nearly up to the ring of the central eye; these 
cibs were capped with stone, the upper part of 
this being splayed on each side, to form skew- 
backs for flat arches, holding up the ring of the 
eve till the rabble was filledin. The first line 
of arches before mentioned, at the of 
the cupola, did not touch at the s , but 
were filled in between by a solid cambered arch 
in four rings. From the top of this a single ring 


was su on the top of the first arches, one 
on each and supported the projecting angle 
of the stone skewbacks or and half on 


these springers, and half on the backs of the 
first arches, sprang another semi-arch 6 ft. on 
Son, ee eS ee one- 
third up its length, with three rings for its 
centre. Between this arch and the gusset ribs 
there was an extra bit of ring running up a 
little on each side to wedge in the bottoms of 
the gusset ribs. 

There now remain but two more brick fea- 
tures, first a semi-arch with no bearing, and a 
second ring parallel to that of the open eye, 
below the segmental arch, that supported the 
ring of the eye, and forming at the head of 
each gusset a“ Vesica piscis.” M.Choisy’s solu- 
tion of this is as follows: — When the 
rabble was filled in to the line of the spring- 
ing of the upper semi-arch, the upward pressure 
of the gusset-ribs imparted to the eye-ring by 
the segmental arches began te visibly distress 
the eye-ring ; the architect consequently put in 
these semi-arches on the rubble, and by this 
means carried the inner ring, which thus took 
a part of the pressure communicated by the 
gusset-ribs. Both the long and. the semi- 
circular chambers in the upper part of the wall 
have walls dividing them, with only a narrow 
doorway, so as to stiffen them where the pres- 
sure comes. 

I strongly advise all the students who are 
french scholars to read the first part of the 
article “ Vault,” in Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary 
end M. Choisy’s works, for no man can be called 
an architect whe is unable to construct, and, 
though iron now occupies the most important 
place in constructive problems, none of us can 
say that he may not be called upon to build in 
‘the old materials, which are but slightly affected 
by weather, and are so far fireproof that they 
‘can only be wantonly destroyed by fire when 
the building is not filled with combustible 
materials. 

The reasons given for the skeleton framework 
of brick inthe dome of the Pantheon are, of 
course, open to correction, but from the dome 
mention Se —— centuries entire we 

t it was wisely designed and 
well executed, and its very deutbin is a plea 
for a construction which may now be con- 
sidered as too massive. 


APPENDIX. 
Eztract from M. Choisy’s Letter. 


B 3 the Romans and 

yzantines,” who has b t to light the 
various ¢x ts in forming the 
arches, and these two 
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the questions you bave done me the 
asking on the subject of the Roman vaults. 
First.—Can a vault in brick 
cient strength to carry the 

is 


material when the span from 
metres ? 
Thisis how I analyse the question, 


a vault in brick flat constructed on 
I try to strike them ; evidently i 
of shape and fall; but leave the centres 

execute the haunches with the filling R,—up to 


43 





the level N the filling R will only exercise on 
the vault in brick flat an insignificant Pagan 

It is after leaving the level N that pres- 
sure of the filling begins. Quite insignificant 
at first, it increases little by little in proportion 
to its rise, bat at the same time the effective 
opening of the portion of the vault in brick flat 
is already much redaced. 

At the moment that the vault in brick flat 
begins to act, it has no longer the semicircular 
profile of a waggon-headed vault of from 20 to 
25 métres; it is a flat vault with a much 
smaller opening. It seems to me under these 
conditions to be strong enough. 

Second.—Can arches about 3 métres from 

centre to ceutre be substituted for céntering to 
carry the weight of the filling? 
I i , a8 before, the vault constructed, 
and, without leaving the mortar time to set, | 
attempt to strike the centres. What will 
happen ? 

t seems to me that the solid part between 
the brick ribs* will separate into two parts. 
One part, A, will form a vault, and carry its 
weight on to the ribs, T T. The other part, B, 
will detach itself, and inevitably fall. 


more or less 
completely on the a 





THE INCLUSION OF PROVISIONAL. 
AMOUNTS IN CONTRACTS. 


Papers have been so numerous almost 
conceivable subject that one is at a loss 
n new to discuss. It occurs to 
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photo this week, 


* See “ Sketch from M. A. ** on one of our ink-7 
illustrations — | 
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b 
g all responsibility for his own 
drawings and details should be 


factarer direct ; itis the shortest, simplest, and 
best method, and the one most calculated to 
work smoothly, and thus avoid the delay, un- 
rane gat Ba et often con- 
sequent u archi specifying 
ticular fom. gees 


Should the architects themselves arrange with 
the manufacturer direct, builders should be not 


With regard to-bells, it frequently happens 
that this work is done by another sub-con- 
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tractor, who asa rale follows the course most 
suitable to himself, without to the 
of the builder. Whether it delays 
or oys his work, or whether he has to make 
additional outlay for taking up boards or cutting 


the cutting away and making good is not 
included in his contract, and he cares not who 
pays for it—that is a matter which does not 
concern him. 

Architects consider that they clear them- 
selves and their clients of all responsibility for 


. |cutting away and making good after all these 


ialists, and for all provisions of every sort 
and kind, by the brief clause, “inclade for 
cutting away and making good after all 
trades,” but, I ask, how is it possible for the 
builder to estimate the cost of such work when 
no particulars whatever (unless a lump sum 
can be called such) are given to guide him? 
Sach work should be included in the amount 
provided, and should in all cases be charged in 
day account. Further, although these pro- 
visional sums have been arranged directly with 
the architect, the builder is held responsible for 
all defects and shortcomings on the part of she 
person selected by the architect, and this is 
neither fair nor reasonable. 

To properly arrange and clearly specify the 
eating arrangements and hot-water supply is 
surely not a matter of difficulty to an architect 
of experience, nor is there any need for making 
such work provisional; certainly not in the 
interests of the client. In fact, there should be 
no more difficulty in describing this work than 
in fully detailing the internal plumber’s work, 
and supplying the quantities to tender upon. 
Work of this character, if clearly defined, could 
then be left for the builder to carry out on his 
own responsibility, and if he is not equal to this 
he is not fit to be employed. 

There are many other provisional items in- 
cluded in contracts that it would be easy 
to avoid if a proper description were given to 
enable the surveyor to take out the quantities 
the same as he does for other parts of the 
work, leaving the builder free both as to the 
prices at which he estimates the value of the 
work, and the manner and time of doing it. 
And he would then be able to ise the 
various branches so that trade may follow trade 
in a systematic manner, and thus avoid the 
trouble, anxiety, loss and expense he otherwise 
inevitably incurs, and for which he receives no 


recompense. 
Another view of the subject meriting a pass- 
ing notice is as to certain goods being specified 


rule, when they know they are specified, obtain 
an advantage in price ; in fact, it is an induce- 
ment for merchants to charge a higher rate, 
and is therefore unfair to both client and 
oe 

his practice of specifying particular persons, 
—which gives them what is practically a 
monopoly,—could, and should, be avoided by 
adding the words “or other approved firm,” 
thereby giving the builder some latitude, while 

g unfair advantage being taken. 

There are items such as stoves, chimney- 
pieces, and ironmongery, which are specified to 
be selected at prime-cost prices. Provisions of 
this description may, to a certain extent, be 
or the client’s or architect's con- 


other con- 
tractor must allow, and to be so deducted in 
case of omission.” It is manifest that in many 
cases the builder is unable to make a proper 
allowance to cover such conti 
to know where t 








catry out the 


to be obtained from certain persons, who, as a |i 


inventions are numerous, 








whereas may 
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away, this is of no moment to the bellhanger ; | profit 


Alt the g method of intro- 
ducing considerably more provisional sums in 
contracts than are absolutely may 


the architect’s duty to his client, and greatly to 
the builder's advantage, if such details were 
given that he might apply his own price and be 
left to carry out the work. 

At present these provisional amounts average 
from 25 to 40 per cent. of the contract amount, 
and in many cases the builder is simply left 
with the excavation, concrete, and brickwork, 
mason’s work, carpenter and joiner’s work, and 
the ting, nearly all the other work bein 
set forth to be done by other tradesmen. 
builders are to be held strictly to contracts 
they should be permitted to carry out the whole 
of the work, and to enable this to be done, they 
should have a voice in selecting the person to 
so as to ensure the 
builders having proper control. And further, 
where sub-contractors are directed, upon the 
instractions of the architect, to carry out por- 
tions of a contract, and fail to fulfil their under- 
taking, the client should be held responsible to 








the builder for such default. 
OBITUARY. 
Death of Captain Ericsson.—The Nester of 
the profession of civil died on 


March 8 at New York, aged 86. Ericsson 
was born on July 31, 1803, at Langbanshyttan, 
Wermland, Sweden, where his father owned 
some mines. He entered the Swedish Army in 
1822 as a lieutenant of Engineers, and rose to 
the rank of captain, but left the service, and 
devoted himself to civil engineering. In 1827 
he went to England, and in 1829 took part in the 
engine competition in which George Stephenson’s- 
locomotive, “ Rocket,” obtained the first 
Captain Ericsson’s engine, “ Novelty,” 
second. In 1833 he first brought to public 
notice his caloric engine. In 1837 he constracted 
the #rancis P. Ogden, the first vessel worked 
by the screw-propeller. Finding that he could 
get no support for his propeller from the English 
Admiralty, he left for America, and during the 
next few years had the satisfaction of 

the screw-propeller adopted by the navies 
the world. The first war vessel he ro 
w 


i 


her machinery protected from shot by being 
placed below the water-line. The 

of ‘the Monitor, which made sach short 

of the formidable Confederate vessel, the 
Merrimac, and which he in the 
short space of three months, is too well known 
to need more than a reference. During the 
later years of his life, Ericsson was engaged 
in perfecting his system of submarine 


| 


boat, the outcome being the ev. It is 
a remarkable illustration of the genius of the 
man that he never saw that vessel, working 
and giving his directions by The 
latest invention of the deceased was his solar- 
engine or sun-motor, in which the rays of the 
sun are directly utilised in steam 

ve to the 


for operating engines. He also 
world the steam fire-engine, me 
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Greek Mouldings Tlustration Pand.— 
Mr. Penrose has received the following further 
subscriptions towards this fund :— ; 
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Hali at Lower Brandon, James River, Virginia.—Highteenth Century. 
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is an interior from one of what are 


the “Old Colonial” houses of the 


; English eighteenth-cen 


States ; 
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HALL AT LOWER BRANDON, VIRGINIA. 
ANCIENT SCULPTURE IN BRONZE 
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. reliefs from an artistic point of view, bat they 
i shapuaiaen aide Gee anmantoh soba to 
mes, |g ewan occapied with reference 
to subsequent art of Greece. ay awe 
fromm these works of the Assyrians to of 
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. and one of these markets.was Greece. That 
515 was the state of things in the seventh century 
Te B.C. It should be remembered to how great an 
tag extent bronze must have eutered into the cir- 
te ; cumstances of daily life among the Greeks of 
Ba that date. _Togay nothing of the legendary 

a of Menelaos and Alcinous, with their 


eae? 
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es CD See, a sh A 
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a= one had only to recall the namber of 

bs bronze swords and spears from the tombs of 

eo : Mycenze and Ialyssos. ee were store- 

ae : houses of trophies in bronze. In the decoration 

oa 4 of armour, farniture, vases, tripods, and other 

8 a —s were continual opportunities for 
use 


of bronze — in relief. Com- 
with the extent its use, however, we 
much actual remains of the kind from 
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. | referred to the reliefs on the bust because 
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course with the Greek settlers in Egypt, to 
whom Psammetichos owed so much. The bust, 
therefore, might be taken roundly at 600 oo, 
ane ata Se Reon Ae Oe aoe piece 

work. Of course, much was not to be expected 


at that time, when as yet the mere technical 


of working in bronze were only being 
ae ig Casting was unknown, as could be 


seen from the bust itself, which was made up 


quired forms, and fastened together with small 
nails. If there had been before then some 
in 


experience reliefs, that 
had been checked controlled by the designs 


The Etruscan workman was compelled by 
fashion to go on copying the foreign de- 
signs that found favour with his country- 
men. It was extremely unfortunate for him, 
because there was plenty of evidence, even in 
his that he possessed the power of 
im a strong if sometimes rude realisa- 
tion to his designs. The reliefs onthe Etruscan 
bust referred to, consisting of rows of animals 
and chariots, cpg beautiful or attrac- 


i 


were most easily accessible, but a number of 
fragments y similar in style had been 
found at Olympia. These, however, would hardly 


have served his purpose better, which was | they 


to show wh2t was being done by ordinary 
workmen at a time when we had records of 
works of a similar kind by known sculptors, 
i.¢., about 600 B.c. On the Acropolis of 8 
there was to be seen, as late as the second 


E 


century A.D., a temple to Athene, containing a 


bronze statue of , and having, as was 

understood, its inner walls plated 
with bronze. The statue was by Gitiadas, a 
local sculptor, who was also known as a poet. 
By him also were a number of subjects in 
relief, which it was often supposed were dis- 
tributed on the plates of bronze that encircled 
the walls, but, unfortunately, the description 
given by Pausanias was very meagre. Another 
sculptor celebrated for his works in relief 
about the beginning of the sixth century 
BC. was Bathycles, who made the throne 
of A at Amycia. We should find it 
4 t journey now from Magnesia in 
Asia Minor to Amycle in Greece, but Bathycles 
made that journey, taking with him his work- 
men and assistants. The lecturer said he did 


the outer world hardly existed. Bathycles 
arrived with his workmen, and, when the task 
soquate ae pamanh summons airahon 

e appearance these 
same workmen, under the form of a chorus on 
the uppermost band of reliefs on the throne. 
That was an ancient manner of celebrating the 
completion of a great work. It answered to 
our public dinners, with the difference 
that the Magnesian workmen and assistants 
were no worse the next day. During the sixth 
century B.C., as far as we could judge, there 
was not much done in the way of reliefs in 
That was an age of colour. Sculpture 
in marble, fresco painting, and vase painting 
had started on a new life. Even the sculpture 
in marble was brightly coloured. _ Reliefs in. 
bronze could not compete in the taste of the 
da hog mural paintings or the innumerable 
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sented the story of Phedra and her love for her 
stepson, Hippolytos. The composition of the 
group had no trace in it of the | ; 
balance, and responsion of one figure to another 
Sendine stooping ak coumaeies et ry vt 
’ ‘ con ng oO the 

to them to a circular surface. on 
difficult to describe its beauties by 
appealing to the largeness of style in the 
forms, the excellent rendering of the draperies, 
and the conception of Eros as an 


ure in the design. Passing over a number 
the British 

Maseum, the lecturer noticed the bronzes 
years 


broad.jof Siris, the name which for many 


Italy, in 1820, and — by a quasi-public 
subscription in 1833. h of the two groups 
represented the same subject, a Greek over- 
ering an Amazon in battle. Of these 
sete Thorwaldsen said that “they afforded 

the "i cate 6 proof of this 

that the ose does not consist 
these diminutive w 


: 
Br 
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We hold over until next week our report of 
Mr. Murray's third and concluding lecture. 








OO LO ALD 


§llustrations. 


NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


HIS is a view of Notre Dame by Mr. 
C. E. Mallows, showing pliant § 
have appeared with the spires 


The 
Viollet-le-Duc’s lectures. 





PITCHFORD HALL. 


THIS very curious and interesting of 
the half-timbered houses of ety? pe, me 
VIIL. is situate in the Hundred of Condover, 


and about six miles south of Shrewsbury. 
The earliest possessors of Pitchford “i 


- Bridgnorth, that King Henry I. gave him 


Brug near it, to hold by the service of 
dry wood for the Great Chamber of the castle 
of Brug, or Bruggnorth, against the coming of 
his sovereign lord the King.” 

The hall is now the property and residence of 


sheriff for the County of Salop in the 15th of 
Henry VII., and again in the 5th of Henry VILL, 
in whose reign the present hall 
have been built. 

Various alterations awe: oun sends iene 
object of restoring some parts original 

ent, and making existing and com- 

ansdioaly settlers sees more in harmony with 
the old. Some of the rooms have been panelied 
throughout in oak from the designs and under 
the direction of Messrs. Williams, West, and 
Slade. 


DETAILS OF ROMAN CONSTRUCTION. 


TRE two pages of details of Roman con: 
struction contain reproductions of several of 
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PITCHFORD HALL, SHREWSBURY.—Wits Mopern Appitions sy } 
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is from Hadrian's Villa; the lower one is from 
the pavement in the peristyle of the Gymnasium 
in the Therma of Caracalia. 





TOWER OF ST. PATRICK, COLERAINE. 


THE present church at Coleraine was built in 
1614, but the existence of a church on the site 
dates from an ancient period. It is supposed 
that this was done by repairing or rebuilding 
the walls on a part of the old foundation, and 
putting over them a substantial and massive 
roof of oak, of which remained in fair 
condition until taken down last year. Only so 
much of the existing walls and foundations 
were then utilised as would meet the require- 
ments of the scanty inhabitants of the town, 
and old foundations still remain extending to 
the full breadth of the church for some 40 ft. 
beyond the east wall of the building then 
erected. In the year 1719 a tower, surmounted 
by a wooden spire, which was subsequently 
struck by lightning and removed, was built by 
the Irish Society. Other additions were 
from time to time made to the build 
thus erected. A south transept was add 


by the Corporation in 1784; a -south | j 


aisle and a small chancel in 1851; a north 
transept in 1862; and a vestry-room, organ- 
chamber, and other improvements as late as 
1875. The general result of these additions 
was to supply a building sufficient for the wants 
of the parishioners. Of late years, however, 
time and decay n to make their effects very 
visible, the roof and walls took in damp in many 
places ; the timber in the tower became decayed, 
while the accounts rendered by the church- 


wardens showed an annually ge : 
diture for in ble repairs. U dag soa 


THE BUILDER. 


oxygen gas, and the air breathed out 


carbonic acid gas, or about 1 grain in 55 cubic 
inches. If he were to breathe his own breath over 
and over again it would soon get very ancom- 
fortable ; he should feel and ulti- 
mately probably faint. It contained too little 
oxygen, too much carbonic acid gas and 
poisonous animal matters, breathed out from 
the lungs. Inspired air contained nearly 21 
per cent. of oxygen gas, 79°02 per cent. of 


nitrogen gas, and a very small amount of 
carbonic acid “ 


On some cold days, though it did not rain, the 
streets did not dry, because the air was already 
nearly saturated with moisture. There was also 


circumstances, the rector and vestry considered | monia 


that their wisest course would be to consult a 
competent architect, with a view to having their 
church sufficiently enlarged to enable it to ac- 
commodate a congregation of 800, and at the 
same time to haveits structure permanently 
im proved. 

Accordingly, the services of Mr. Drew, R.H.A.., 
were secured; and he advised the re-casting of 
the whole plan of the church, and its virtual 
rebuilding, retaining only, as far as it was pos- 
sible to trace them, the old lines of the ancient 
structure, The tower of 1719, which, besides 
being ina bad and even dangerous condition, 
never was distinguished for beauty, was con- 
demned and pulled down, and a new one 
has been built in a rather different position, 
so as to give room for lengthening the nave, 
and thus increasing the accommodation of the 
church. It is this new tower which is shown 
in our illustration. 

The cost of the whole work has been about 
6,0001., of which the tower cost 2,200/. 








FREE LECTURES TO ARTISANS AT 
CARPENTERS’ HALL: 


THE VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS THROUGH 
THEIR WALLS. 


THE fourth* of the present series of free 
lectures on subjects connected with building, 
under the auspices of the C ters’ Company, 
was delivered by Professor W. Ramsay, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., on Wednesday evening, the 27th ult., 
before a audience. Mr. J.T. Preston, Past 
Master of the Company, presided. 

Professor Ramsay said that the sabject of his 
lecture was “The Ventilation of Buildings 
through their Walls.” There were doubtless 
many present who had studied ventilation well, 
and were able to tell its difficulties, and to 
conquer them. He had not, therefore, come to 
advocate any new system, but it occurred to 
him that it might interest those who interested 
themselves in building if he were to give them 
some first principles with regard to the subject, 
the object of ventilation, and the means of ven- 
tilation. In the first place, Why should they 
ventilate? and,in the second place, How did 
houses ventilate themselves without any arti- 
ficial arrangements ? Ventilation was the 
renewal of air in a roomor hall. It was neces- 
sary, if a room was close, that the air should 
be renewed a certain number of times an 
hour. The air was rendered “bad,” in 
the first place, by the breath which haman 


beings gave out; and, in the second 
by the candles, 








a day was extremely great— 

19 cubic feet; and he evol 

32 oz. of carbonic acid gas, occupying 17 cubic 
feet. He also breathed out a quantity of 
teasing arta, 2 lanwer debate te During 
sleep amount of carbonic acid gas was very 
considerably diminished. Their temperature fell 
in sleep, and they breathed more quietly and 


of carbonic acid gas diminished by about one 
quarter. From } to } oz. was given off through 
the skin ; and from 1} to 2 Ibs. of water evaporated 


Hh 


in 


number of 


in 
measured by the amount of 
though carbonic acid from candles _ 
not contain such animal 
would err on the safe side 


along with expired 


PE 
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inte 


room mi 
carbonic acid, and 


they 
it 


bonic acid should never exceed six parts in 
slowly than during the day, hence the amount | 10,000 i. 


from the skin in twenty-four hours. Combus- | j 


tion of gas, oil, and candles prodaced carbonic 
acid gas and moisture. A good candle formed 
~;ths of a cubic foot of carbonic acid gas in 
an hour; a good oil-lamp half a cubic foot. 
A gas-burner burning 3 cubic feet of gas per 
hour gave rather more than 3 cubic feet. 
Hence two candles were nearly equal to one 
man. An oil-lamp gave two-thirds as much 
carbonic acid as a man, and a single gas-burser 
gavemore than four men. Besides the fact of gas 
polluting the air with carbonic acid gas, it always 
contained traces of sulphur compounds, and 
these, on burning, yielded sulphurous acid gas, 
~-unpleasant, but not injurious,—and sulphuric 
acid, the va of which were very irritating. 
It was advisable not to burn gas in libraries, 
because the sulphurous acid affected the leather 

of the books. All lights charred small 


particles 

which got near enough the light to be singed 
but not to be burned up consisted very much, in 
particles of wool. The Pro- 


and Manchester. The 

oxygen in the streets and 

20°885 per !00, while thecarbonic acid was0'0341. 
In Manchester,—a more smoky town than Lon- 
don,—the carbonic acid in the streets amounted 
to 0:0403 per 100, in the parks to 0-0369, and in 
the streets during fog to 0067. The Under- 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT - 
SOCIETY. 


Tug annual general meeting of the subscribers | 
and donors to this Society was heldon Wednes-. 


day afternoon last in the Arbitration Room at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, Professor T. Hayter 
Lewis in the chair, in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. The Hon. 
Sec. Mr. William H. White, read the annual 
report, which was prefaced by a résumé of the 
reports for the years 1885-87, made for the ae 
of insertion in the forthcoming “ 
Book” of the Society, no “ Red Book” having 
been issued for the last three years, though the 
reports have been published in the “ Journal of 
Proceedings ” of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The following is the report for the 


year 1888 :— 

“During the ap twelve months, six meetings 
have been held by your Council ; 4452 have been 
distributed among ited applicants, and three 
pensions of 20/. each have been paid. The amount 
received by subscriptions has not decreased, being 
$411. 36, as against 340/. 18s. received in 1887, 
The Architectural Association and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects continue their subscrip- 
tions, and nine new subscribers have been added, 
but your Council regret that the arrears for 1883 
amount to almost twenty-one guineas, and express 
the hope that these may be paid during the present 
year. The Capital Account receipts amount to 
1812. 15e., including 100/7., a bequest free of wo fy 
by the late Mr. George Godwin, a bequest of 507., 
free of duty, by the late Mr. J. R. Botham, and a 
donation of 15/. from Mr. William Emerson. 
Donations were also received from the ar ae 
Architectural Association ; the Royal  Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland; the British 
Architectoral Book Society, per Mr. Cole A. 
Adams; Mr. R. St. A. Rouwmieu; Mr. Harold 
Rathbone; and the late Mr. Charles Richard 
Pink, whose recent early death your Council 
and the Society have to deplore. Mr. Pink had 
been a aontributor to the Society since 1881, and a 
Member of the Council since 1886. Your Council 
have also to record with regret the decease of Mr. 
E. N. Clifton, who was for more than thirty years 
a contributor, and was several times elected a 
Member of Council ; of Mr. R. P. Palian, a frequent 
donor to the funds; and of Mr. C. N, Ware, a sub- 
scriber since 1864, Your Council baving lately 
purchased £300 London and North-Western Rail- 
way 4 per cent, Debentures for 3997. 7s. 6d., 
the invested capital now reaches the sum of 
7,4261. 2s. 4d. This purchase has been made out 
of the capital account, to which all legacies and 
donations are placed for investment only, in accord- 
ance with By-law 55, 

The income account and balance-sheet for the 
year ended December 31, 1888, are herewith sub- 
mitted. The decrease in the total income receipts, 
which in 1887 were 601/. 9s. 8d., and this year are 
only 579/. 16s. 3d., is due to the fact that in 1887 a 
larger balance was brought forward, and also three 
years’ income-tax was remitted. 

The ‘ Red Book’ will be sent to every contributor 
as soon as published, and your Council trust eac 
will use it asa means to procure new subscribers 
and renewed donations. Your Council are of 
opinion that the regular annual issue of this book 
would tend to make the Society more known, and 
therefore better supported. A suggestion was made 
that the cover should be altered, and the size of the 
book enlarged, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, Member of 
Council, kindly offering to design a new cover ; but, 
while your Council approve of the suggestion, they 
are of opinion that the change should not be effected 
until March next, when the Society will havecom- 
pleted the fortieth year of its foundation: the new 
series by this means will commence in 1890,” 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he thought they might congratulate 
themselves to some extent on the progress of the 
Society, slow and small as that progress had 
been. He found from the réswmé of the 

of the last few years that whereas in 1880 the 
subscriptions amounted to 315/., in 1888 they 
amounted to 341/. In the same period the 
dividends on invested funds had increased 
from 1551. to 2241. The grants made in 1880 
amounted to 3451.; in 1888 they were 456i. 
The pensions granted in the last year amounted 
to 601., instead of 40/. in 1880. But, notwith- 
standing this, the Council often felt it to be 
quite impossible to deal adequately with claims 


ery ‘meagre 
from the architects of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland towards the relief of their brethren in 


ristress (hear, hear). They ig Ro to, a 


able tojdo better than that (hear, 


Architects’ Benevolent Society, 


the relief of distress in the 


primary claim upon their sa 


Society at present amounted to a little 


be glad to assist. 


the meeting terminated. 
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there did not seem to be much scope 


architects in external work than in 
in large American cities, and the 


ood reds were on a yellow 


a more restful treatment. And in the tin 





Institution, which biished prior the 
was esta to 
was 


country; the atmosphere was more pure, 


public places and apartments which were 
only used fora few hours at a time might well 
be decorated in a strong manner, whilst rooms 
for more homely and restful purposes required 


by architects, gave a great of 
eile to suchiniete ad thake families in distress, 
so that what was done by the Society did not 
by any means represent all that was done for 


Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in supporting the 
motion for the adoption of the report, said that 
while Mr. Fowler's statement was quite correct, 
he did think that architects ought to regard the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society as having a 


that 


over 


7,0001., bat it ought to be raised to at least 
10,0001. (hear, hear). If any movement could 
be set on foot to attain that object, he should 


The motion was unanimously agreed to, and 
after the election of new members of Council 
to take the place of those retiring by rotation, 
and the transaction of other formal business, 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
A lecture on “Colour in Architecture and 
Interior Decoration” was given before the 
members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society by Mr. William Scott Morton, 
of Edinburgh, on the 4th inst. The President 
of the Society (Mr. H. Perkin) was in the chair. 
Mr. Morton, whose lecture was illustrated by a 
collection of diagrams, observed that among 
the great architects of recent times colour had 
not been a strong point. Speaking agperse 

or colour 
display in their external work, but this might 
be owing to the limitations as to the materials 
that were suitable for their buildings. Artisti- 
cally, it would perhaps be admitted that 
pictorial effects in large cities, and in 
general landscapes as far as buildings 
were concerned, depended more on mass 
and grouping than on colour, provided the 
prevailing tone were mot objectionable. In 
America there seemed a much better field for 


this 
even 
was 


hlivery fine. He remarked generally that our 

northern were not favourable for the 
de ent of a strong colour treatment, the 
Sane 08 prevailing colour in sky, sea, and land- 
scape being for the most part lowin tone. In 
a reference to the Pom colours, he said all 
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it was a society specifically identified with the} Hall, 
profession. Indeed, he could not help feeling 
that the meagre income of the Society was a 
discredit, not to say a disgrace, to the profession 
(hear, hear). The funded property of the 





on its with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Edinburgh Architectural Asseciation.—At the 
usual meeting of this Association, held on the 
7th inst., Professor Baldwin Brown 
Mr. James Clark read a gyn a 
Bs ee agp 4g lecturer ~ 

ous styles of ornament, comprising. 
ancient, medival, and modern periods, each of 
which had, he said,three important sub-divi- 
sions: in the ancient—the Egypt 
Greek, and the Roman; in the 
Byzantine, the Saracenic, and the Gothic; 
and in the modern—the Renaissance, the Cin- 
quecento, and the Louis Quatorze. The lecturer 
next took up in detail the 
Indian, Chinese, and ee es 
referring to the importance of Japanese 
leading characteristics were delineated in 
and the study of these ‘upon the members. 
No decorative art, he had exercised such 
an intluence within the last twenty years as 


that of Japan, and every year great quantities 
of porcelain, enamels, carved ivories, bronzes, 
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and panelled. Every detail of this beautiful 
pt is ‘ao carefully studied ; indeed, there are 
few works of the Eogli-h Renaissance which, for 
sense of proportion and harmoniousness of effect, 
deserve more attention, or which more clearly 
display the genius of its designer, immortalised 
by Pope,— 

“ Who plants like Bathurst or who builds like Boyle? ’’ 
Though less mutilated than the London hail, this 
fine design has not altogether escaped the hand of 
the despoiler. As Lord Burlington designed it, the 
entrance was by a graceful semi-circular portico, 
which, in the earlier part of this century, was 
removed for the widening of the street, and 
replaced by a correct but frigid composition in 
Grecian Ionic, entirely out ot keeping with the 
interior of the building. 








EDMUND V ENABLES. 
Precentory, Lincoln. 








THE PROPOSED ADDITION TO WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 


Srr,— What we want to see in the Abbey is the 
old arcading back again beneath the aisle-windows, 
and a riddance of the tons of core encased in marble 
or surmounted by effigies which go to make up the 
memorials that encumber the room and obstruct 
sight and sound, and are a blot on the interior of 
the ancient charch, when looked upon as a house of 
prayer and devotion, as apart from its extra function 
as a national burial-place. 

The Lady-chapel at St. Savioor’s, Southwark, is a 
fair model, to my mind, of what is required, as being 
somewhat low, inexpensive, and at the same time 
of extensive area. The disposition of the monu- 
ments, after all wall-spaces are occupied, might be 
from pillar to pillar, filling alternate bays, and in 
set instances me at right angles, like great 
library book-cases, back to back against screens. 

There are no Gothic-looking things at St. Paul's, 
and why should the poor Abbey be loaded with the 
other sort, to ite lasting disfigurement ? 

Those whom the memorials commemorate have 
no more responsibility in the matter than probably 
we shall have, and if they could be canvassed those 
who put up the monuments even would probably 
seout the idea of entailing on posterity anything 
cumbrous or out of keeping,—Society for Ancient 
“ Stick-in-the-mud ” no: withstanding. 

Living worshippers learn that the church is some- 
thing to them, and that 1t might be more to thousands 
than it possibly can be so long as it is afflicted with 
the incum»rances imposed upon it during a 
of death and degradation, save the actual dying ; 
and it is nothing short of Church revival, which 
clamours for the area which is the people's, and 
which is now monopolised and misappropriated .by 
effigies which stereotype a state of matters which 
happily proved only transient. If the Abbey i«a 
eburch first, and then a burial-place, then off to 
Campo Santo with Newton and those like inrer- 
ferences with Church usage; if it is first a burial- 
place, then a church, ] have done. 

H. WEBBER. 








THE “CATES” PARIS STUDENTSHIP. 

Sin,—The conditions of the above state that 
unless four candidates present themselves, the 
Studentsh:p will not be awarded. 

| think this condition is likely to prevent many 
going in for the competition, since, if a student 
work bard to prepare himeeif for the examination, 
and become ever so proficient, be will stand no 
chance of winning the studentship unless three 
other men, no matter bow ignorant of the French 

ge, present themselves. 

Wouid it not be wiser,—if it is not too late to 
make the revision,—for the judges to reserve the 
right of withholding the studentship if there is not 
sufficient merit shown ? 

It would indeed be a pity if a slip of this sort 
prevented Mr. Cates’s generous offer attracting four 


competitors, PRUDENTIA, 
Mareh 12, 1889. 


*,” We think our correspondent is in the right. 








“ RESTORATION.” 

Srr,—According to your last week's paper, Mr. 
Mickleth waite objects to an old font being 
“thoroughly restored.” 

What would he think of the chancel of St. 
Pancras, Exeter, which has been pulled down to 
the foundations and “restored” so cleverly that 
tid aD ar, oe Se he B srcng if he think the 

ing is of origi English work with 
Decorated additions ! vias G. 








CARTMEL CHURCH. 

Srk,~—I shall be obliged if you will allow mea 
eet space in your columns in order to submit the 
viiowing query, which, no doubt, some of your 
archeological correspondents will be able to answer, 
or at least throw some light upon :— 

Of what stone was Cartmel Church, Lanca- 


shire, a and from what place was the stone| 


I refer +o the . 
shout 1190 original building, which was founded 


) #8 a monastery, and restored in the} 


ot the seventeenth century. A. RB. 


4q 
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TOWN DRAINAGE. 
XI.—POSITION OF A HOUSE-DRAIN. 





in the ease with which they may be drained, 
and makes a study of their position 

before proper lines of drainage can be 
down. Large houses, if detached, are easier to 


upon that of the soullery 
water-closets are on the left-hand 


fig. 1, that is the side on which 
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¥ig.2.4.—Section from Backto Front. oe 


sents the smallest of the described houses, and 
fig. 3 ts either of the other classes 
descri viz., 2, 3, or 4, if allowance be made 
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Pig.34.—Section from Backto Promt. | 
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Books. 

Lawtod: Price-book for Architects, 
Engineers, and . Seven 

Edition. 
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rans as follows :—“ The question of the reason- 
ableness of rates involves so many considera- 
tions which may at first blush seem 


whatever, without a consciousness that no con- 

clusion which may be reached can by demon- 

stration be shown to be absolutely correct.” 
The classification of goods is conveniently 


cations, 
and as about 80 or 90 per cent. of the articles 
enumerated remain classed as before, it would 


be in to be able to see at a glance 
where the few points of variation occur. Pro- 
bably, however, the author did not have time 
_|to make this com as the book was 


issued within a week or two after the publica- 
tion of the new classifications. This may also 
account for such errors as the absence of any 


trenches | pp. 168, 172, 180 (for which the reader has been 
ft.. nor is it usnal to 


- 





meee ed directed to keep a look-out!). 
grt se Paper ener honwechee ongers Bape 


reference being given for every Act 


or “case” quoted. 


' RECENT PATENTS. 
- ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 








Twyford. 3 
Several modifications of shape are included in 
one specification relating to hie taveaudion. The 


Seoset which a better 
the flanged. ent of the down pie is 
main s (5) 
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and (6) 


, that 
it is quite impossible to deal with it on purely 
mathematical principles, or on any principles 


betical form at the end of the 


atin 


4,373, Lavatory Basins and Fittings. T. W. 


jects aimed at are : That the waste | J 
es etalon a that a 
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In many cases it is impracticable to lay a Colonial which are every 
drain from the back premises of a house to the day being more used find a place. 
eewer by any other way than under the house-| present they are quite ignored, and other mate- 
Geur, goth 08 Sai Shoup egpenenes ee eee rials of common useare looked forin vain amongst 
pasying sketch and 3, if there be no/ the 72,000 prices this book contains. On the 
eower at the of the houses. There| other hand a good deal of is now unneces- 
is sometimes 2 back road to such houses, in| sarily occupied by schedules of old-fashioned 
which there may bea sewer. Clearly, in that | joinery now no longer used. 
case, the way is to drain the premises; There is no harm in the retention 
into it. t if, as is more often the case, there; Metropolitan Building Act, which might 
és no such sewer, there is then no other way| conveniently fllustrated by an outline 
than under the house-floor, if the houses belong | showing the area of the operation of the 
to different owners, which is also a frequent | and the division of the districts, and the 
case. The water-closet and ashpit are the| plementary chapters, including the heads 
only erections permissible on the open space Gunehes diatenste, We. are all unéfal for 
in question. The situation of these should /| rence. Sp a nodenaen gpm Reet 
be determined by the line in which high, and for ordinary work will bear a discount 
pe yg lg ge ae In the ee ee ee a ee 
of existing houses this as shown becomes acknowledged standard o e- | beam. pa 
the Sh a Milbhes of a few feet rence in the Courts of Law, as its compilers ima ee 
the party-wall, next the doorways, say . | desire, the builder and contractor will haveno| 65,214, Porous Artificial Stone. W. D. Goocl 
from the wall to the centre of the drain-trench | cause to complain. and others. 

ve a clear walking-way between According tewentt 

rte nk Bhar x trench, the aoth bales The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. By lhe aay np see oe rem gy ‘Tivtuseinaee 
thrown up on the opposite side or removed W. A. Hunter, LL.D., M.P., London:| which are sand, asbestos, borax, and , are 
once out of the house, and in no case thrown| Sweet & Maxwell. dried ond hated up 45 2 duh veh bent, wht ree 
ap against the wall. Men carrying materials TH1s is at once a history of past railway legie- | duces an amalgamation of the particles, and con- 
must pass in and out frequently, and a and comprehensive exposition | *titutes a stone of a very fine texture, which may be 
order that the work of the pi sts go of the new Act in relation to the companies’ | %*¢4 for various specific purposes. 
be not interfered with, a ) aiong footway existing Parliamentary powers. Some scores pene es. guar for Ventilating or Drying 
side the wall, in the line of the doorways | of Acts are quoted, the existing maximum rates wet 
through the house. Also, in the case of being conveniently placed for comparison with ts si ete sas be srack sf se on of this 
houses, this is the best line for the drain. the classi and schedules just rs ea ag, oP rte eben “Hoa 
new houses, the situation of the water-closet on | submitted to the Board of trade. Thus a mass spettale ber ventilating or warming : 
the open space in is determined accord- | of information, not readily available to any but | Jp dryi Abuse; th te soeieeh es tees bes canoe 

y, 80 that the of drain may be straight} members of the legal profession, is placed | are left the pasties of alt, hind beneath this thadts 
through from it to the sewer. The ventilating-| before the public just when particularly useful. } is » perforated inlet pipe, which pipe is surrounded 
pipe may be erected against the wail With the aid of such a guide, the revised| by steam or hot-water tubes. The air is thus 
the water-closet if it can be carried up there to | classifications and schedules become much more | warmed and passes over the timber, or in other cases 
a sufficient height, not being less than intelligible, and the study of them a much less | through the apartment. 
and if no window of an opposite house be nearer task. The author gives particular og Manufactoring Bricks and Tiles. W. 
than, say,10 ft. It may be nearer than this if| attention to the “terminals” question, and ° be 
it do not terminate at a level below an adjacent | quotes a large number of cases which have}. aereeees Sovenet. Se inehinny fecigwed to 
window. Where there is any such been before the Commissioners, giving in on ke Booromge mp bg oP peng 
pe tna apr Ady md em extenso their observations upon some of the pores _* Per 1 2 ee ee 
pipe isat Von the plan, a 6-in. branch more ent (or, a8 Mr. Hunter regards| tin tepeea ’¢ pon 2 oo 

ht-angled janction being laid to it from them, “ historical”) cases. Extracts are also or trolleys are run by gravity 
ee, > at as ee es ven from the annual reports of the Inter-| or ed one in and one out and automatically 
drain, whatever that be. This is the only te Commerce Commission,—-The American | switched. Grindi onan. Spestel. pases ae 
tion in house in which a right-angied Sey nenens en Renate Commission. | also fitted, and a movable orm 6s the 
janction is proper others are oblique. We notice they take much the same view | barrows, raising them to tLe service- toa 
change of direction of this branch to accom- - the as er gen - securing 5 grat suitable ptt for removal. 
modate the position chosen for the ventilating | factory “ c "for rates, as to APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

+“ ” Feb. 25.—3,310, ey ¢ . Window Frames and 

pipe must be made with a bend pipe, the me tees Fc eee 2 eae last 3,398, W. ead nd ws a 


Draught 
Dust Excluders for Doors, &c.-— 3,332, A. Shaw and 
J, Parkinson, Ventilating Rooms.—3,339, J. 
Heating , &e.—3,354, A. Ponton 
others, Biocks or Bricks.—3,355, W. Hubbard, 
Wall Tiles, &c.—3,376, J. Becker and W. Winsloe, 
Apparatus for Whitewashing, Staining, and Paint- 


Feb. 26.—3,432, 0. Brindley, Door-fasteners.— 
3,466, M. Goldschmidt and A. Michaelis, Water- 


Feb. 27.—3,516, A. Ferrett, Facilitating Removal 
of Sashes for Pai , &e. 

Feb. 28.—3,563, H. Lord, Water-closets.—3,580, 
F. Bell.3, 595, C. Reeve and J. 
Hands, ow and Door Fasteners. —3,601, J. 
Butler, Extracting Cowls for Chimneys. —3,602, E. 
Cattley, Automatic Sash-fastener. 

March 1,—3,653, D. Boyd, Sash-fastener.—3,668, 
T. Salter, Flushing Apparatas, &c. 

March 2,—3,700, J. Deeley, Flushing Cisterns.— 
3,710, J. Howie, Cisterns for Flushiog 
Water-closets, &c.—3,729, H. M Attach- 
ment for Trowel.—8,741, F. Marshall, 
Securing Knobs and Handies on Door-spindles. 
PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


17, A. Green, Guily-trap, &c.—17,958, J. 
Let eg ener Bags eM et 


Wilkie, 1,138, J. Keeler, Step- 
ladder Hinges. —1,224, J. Milne, Flushing 


— 1,577, Youlten, . 
rs. —1,688, A. Sash - fasteners, Kc. 
—1,742, E. and J Sash Lifter and 
este an ~ Auto- 
Door’ Check and Spring.—2,121, G. Wright, 
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COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Oppositeon ve Poi 
H. Goodridge and 8. Fai ® 
ings.— 5,502, C. Wittkowsky, Mosaic-work. 
6,139, J. Peter, Roof-plates for Stove- _ 
6,142, J. Hamblin, Fireplaces,—-6,229, T. Twyford, 
W ater-closeta,—6,242, W. Dixon and W. 
Water-closets.—6,261, J. Sellars, Cement. —6,548, 
v. Helliwell, Glazing, ke.—6, T. Palmer, 
Material for Covering Walls.—6,620, J. 
Roofing Slabs, Tiles, &c.—8,173, W. Phil 
C. Tomlinson, Draught and Weather Exclader for 
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Windows, &.—13,647, H. 


Montgomery, Sewer- 


Traps. —17,607, H. Fenlon, Warming Rooms 


and Buildings. —63, O. Earl, eg ee 8 


dams, Gully-traps.— 1,332, J. Read, ers’ 
ree 1 808, Fr. Rosentreter and W. Caldwveil.— 
1,520, J. Townshend, Structures Built of Brick.— 
1'765, L. Brentini, Roofing Tiles.—1,845, L. 
Wagner, Staircases. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
BSTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
[Contractions used in this list.— g.r.”" for “ ground- 
rent” ; “yre.” for “years” ; $6 ot *° for ** street *’ ; 
“ea” for “road”; “aq.” for “square”; “pl.” for 
“place” ; “ter.” for “terrace” ; “yd.” for ** yard,” &e. | 


Mascu a a. 

Hyde Park Gate—No., and stabling, 49 yrs., g.r. 

ay ie eae ceeaalialial £7 260 

By Weatuenatt & Gaeey, 
Hammersmith—12, 14, and 16, Banim-st., 56 yrs,, 
BB. BO: ccccssseiesssovelt ; ares 

Marcu 5,—By H. Scrvroy. 
Kentish Town—Ground-ren’s of £34, term 22} yrs. 290 
Stoke Newington—¥2, Nevill-rd., 71 yrs., g.r. a 2a 

101, Nevillerd., 71 ¥rs.g BP. HB. s.cceccesniecnsecteveccess 230 
Hackney—65, Eleanor-rd., 57 yrs., g.F. £3. 68. 0... 250 

By Rocsrs, Cuarmay, & Tuomas, 

West Kensington—¢ aed 28, Vereker-rd., 93 yrs., 


TREE ee SER LL SEARS a 





420 





LXE - Seer hee Rees mary ee ber 1,115 
Marcu 6.—By Atpsrron & Co. 
Bayswater—45, Porchester-sq., 54 yrs., g-r. £15...... 1,300 

By Mortxy & Lerrs. 
Pulham—Brorholme-rd., plot of freehold land ...... 830 


By Jonzs, Lane, & Co. 
Regent’s Park—1l, 2, and 3, Henry-pl., 28 yrs., g.r. 
BET. TiRRe : cccuntasensesecsncsetioneeseeiinlied . 2 
Marcu 7.—By Buapzt & Co, 
Bloor sbury —16, Ormond-yd,, freehold ; 16, New 
North-st.; and i, Boswell-ct., 14 yrs., g.r. £270 1,220 
By C. P. Wurrerer. 
Russell-square—32 and 37, Bernard-st., 5 yrs., g.r. 
BEB. BIR. onc .vecscrecscsnisseansvcsabeopnidemetetens we edeese 350 
By Dcewamu, Gorrto, & Samu. 
Hanslope, Bucks—Hanslope House, and 2 acres, 





By Newsow & Harvie. 
High Barnet— Freehold cottage and 6} acres ......... 1,100 
Camden Town—1l and 3, Pratt-st.. 20 yrs.,g.r.£20 400 
Hollowsy—19 and 21, Ringeroft-st.,55 yrs..g.r. 212 650 
1, 2,3, 11, 12, and 13, Madras-pl., 55 yrs., g.r. £36 1,805 
City-road—19 and 20, Nelson-ter., 26 yrs.,g.r. £7... 265 
— and 145, Peckham-rye, 26 yrs., g.r. 
By G, F. Paancrs. 
Regent-street— Nos, 238 and 249, 32 yrs., g.r. £60, 


meme UR, FO pesinnsinsicdanestanenssceneninevennin.ce eee 
Regent s-park—11, Cornwall-ter, and stabling, 31 _ 
UG BA, TET icciciosendadsictad? sekacdicbetsiadensstutuie 2,650 

12. Corowall-ter. and stabling, 31 yrs., g.r. £7... 2,900 
Pimlico—9, Grabam-st., 32 yrs., g.r. £1 . 510 


9 and 10, Graham-street West, 32 yrs., gr. £10 70) 
By Batt, Nogats, & Hapury. 
Hammersmith, Broadway—A plot of land, with 
91 ft. frontage, let at £156 a yr. 
Hammeramith-road—Two plots of land, frontage 
40 ft., let at £38 a yr. 
Wolverton st.—Nineteen plots of land, containing 
an area of 33,287 ft., let on 80 yrs.’ lease, at 
£135, 17s. 6d, a yr. 
Marcu 8,—By Evwi Gru. 


Kilburn -106, Albert-rd., 74 yra., @.2- £28..........000-- 270 
West Ham Burrard’s-rd.—Three plota of 
freehold land...............  aaiincenlds venbemadanainmalileanl 336 


: By Baxzn & Sows. 

Kilburn—15 to 2! odd, menie gue yy et gg g-r. 232 1,240 
60, 6, 63, and 70 Giengall-rd., 96 yrs.,g.r €382.. 1,250 
72 to 78 even, Glengall-rd., 96 yrs., g.r. £28 ....0 1,240 














MEETINGS, 


Sarvurpar, Mascu 16, 
Inetitution.—The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., ¥.2.8., om “Experimental Optics (Polarisation 
Wave Theory).”’ TV, p.m. , 
Glasgow Architertural Association, Visit to Coate’ 
Memoria! Baptist Church, Paisley. 
Mowpay, Mazcu 18, 


Society of Arts (Cantor 
oo" Decoration and Il} 


Surveyors’ Institution.—8 


y 


v~Mr. Walter Crane 
on of Books.” Iil, 


, p=. 
Victoria Iastitute,— Rev. J, M. Mello, M.A., on “ The 
wa of Metallurgy among Primitive Races,” 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Socrety 
Hadfield on Canterbury Cathedral.” 7.30 p.m. 


re Tvrspay, Marcu 19, 
‘a ag of Civil eg epi Further discussi 


on 

4. Wari “ the 

”% “wat + on pease 1 a 

fie Secrow. Guage 8 et Distribution of Steam j * 
m,. 


_—Mr. ¢,} 
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Architectural Association, — Election 
Officers. 7.30 p.m, ¥ 


p.m, 
a yp 
A Gaile en ote eee ae 
Wociety of Arte, Prot. A. B. W 
rt wo 2 2 . F.8.3. 
* Ob x ~~ Sininte- of the Sedane ak hae iieted 
” 8p.m, 
* Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Iastitution,— 


Parpay, Maacu 22, 
Royal Institution,—Mr. E. Muybridge on “‘ The Science 
= Animal Locomotion in 1ts Relation to Design in Art,” 
p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Student's Meating).— 
Mr. H. B. ER “The Cyc Velocity Finctedtons 
m. 


of Steam oe oe BS p. 

Sanitary Institute ( Tr pm 
Mr. H. P, Boulnois on “ Ssousiaging, ieiuad of Reakie 
and Bewage.”’ 8 p.m. 


Satrvnpay, Marcu 23, 
~The Right Hon, Lord Rayleigh, 


Royal Institution. 
M.A., F.B.8., on “‘ Experimental Optics (Polarisation ; 
Wave Theory).”’ r 3 p.m. 








Miscellanea. 





British Archwological Association.—At 


the meeting of this Association on March 6, 
Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot., in the 
the Rev. Canon Routledge reported the results 
of some antiquarian researches which have 
cently been made in Canterbury Cathedral 
permission of the Dean. The west wall of 
crypt is found to be of earlier date than 
Norman portions, which are partially built u 
it. The hardness of its mortar, and other 
cations, lead to the supposition that the 
of Roman date, and part of the ancient 
which St. Augustine found on the spot 
arrival at Canterbury. The chairman exhibi 
one of the sacramental cakes of the ancient 
Coptic Church. It has a curious pattern of 
twelve squares, the four central ones being re- 
served forthe clergy. A fine series of dra 
and rubbings were exhibited by Mr. 

Mr. Russell Forbes, of Rome, contributed par- 
ticulars of the excavations on the site of the 
ancient Basilica of St. Valentine, two miles beyond 
the Flaminian Gate, Rome. The east ends of the 
original church have now been laid bare, and also 
prmtive of the nave. The north aisle is the 
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itive structure erected in the middle of the 


ourth century, to which a wide nave and south 
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Waterman, Watford ... 
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Balaam Brothers............. . £276 9 0 
tg ERASED IE IIOR LG EO L 0 0 
“pencer & Co. . 220 0 0 
‘piensen ..... 168 0 0 
ee siiadinhinaie . - 163 : 9 
Cham nai . 0 
| ee ne due 0 0 
LONDON.— Fors and repsirs at the “‘ Princess 
oe pablic-house, re Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Treacher, 
Walker ET ae . £606 0 0 
> 329 0 0 
ee DEBE E LIRA EEG TS 295 12 0 
PO a 233 0 0 
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agg gs ° 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom Required. Se Tenders to be | pao 
Ee ed 
Rentith Tas Coote, Be —— Lewisham Bd. of td Ciera mf Sens apenas) 
Apnaal Contracts .......0...-00--ceneresesncereseennenee) de, do. do. ii, 
Brickwork Sewers, &c., North Woolwich ....... Met. Boord of Works .. do, Mar, 22nd | i. 
Valve Houses, BC..........eeeseveceeees searnegenvenens | Li 1 Corporation... “le. FP. Deacon cccsecsesees | Mar, 25th | ii, 
General Paving PERE LILES West Ham Council ...... Lewis Angell...............| Mar. 26th | ii, 
Broken Guernsey — swovosnninicdunnaqronteuslith do. do do. ii. 
Timber for Packing Cases ...............--+csse Sec. of State for India | Official ad do. xi. 
York Paving, Grenite Kerb, Channelling, &c, _" Ra, (Batterses) | ? 
oe ye nee xi 
Barthenware Pipe Sewers, &c ..| West wich Comp. rs ©, MME ccc | : i, 
Broken Granite — Btone Slags cnesecseseceepeoes Ramsey Local Board . | Oficial vs Stilindaiatiantai ' _ pd ‘i 
Battery, Tenby .......-.-.-----0- csereeserensenenensrens Admralty ...... : ‘ ti. 
tamemcne Footwey Pavements ; Bicminghem Pe ’ Public | | 
orks Committee...... OP I ireseittcsiabees | Mar, 30th i 
New Road and Culvert, Windsor.................. leitch as 'T. V. H. Davison......... do a 
Sent GROG iieii:innciveorlicvonpencntonecnnvcnseia Beckenham Local Bd. G. B. Carlton ........... | April ist {| ii, 
Drainage Works at Schools St. ene G H 8.8 el &Son ...... xi, 
Station Buildings, Platforms, Ae. ............... ‘(LS N.W.&G.W. Jt Ry Official ..... .| April Sed | ii, 
Fire Te RD .oerersavonpenrorassevabensscasoceconanees | West Ham Coueil ...... is Angell ... | April Oth | xi 
Now Stee] Bridge, KC.....0...-0c0..ccceeeecereenseness —— Ferry B a Sites, 
ommissioners ......... | Sir Coode............ | April 13th | xi. 
Church, South of London ; J. Cubitt y xi. 
Barracks Buildings and Alterat «| Salvation Army ......... (J. W. Dunford 200. | do, ii. 
Rrection or Enlergement tof Schools ............ | School = for Lomdom | Offlciak ooocecccccccccccesces | do. xi. 
— ma to Buildings and Furniture... | do. xi. 
BOO CO ccncnvidcorsannn, saccsoienl _ do. ’ do, zi. 
Sepairiog oer ond Cleaning various Schools, he. do. do. ) do. the 
Works and Materials, Chatham .................. ' War Department......... do do. ti, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 
: 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. : ef ——" Page. 
: 
Surveyor and Engineer ..... .| Brentford Local Board OO ces fe, Mar. 19th -. 
ea emccamtrenenamien + - 
HORNSEY.—For the sae and erection of LONDON .—For the erection completion of a 


750 feet of 4 ft. 


about 
t-iron fencing, for the Hornsey 
Local Board. Mr. T. eade, Engi 


Courcy Meade neer :— 


& Grundy, Amberley-road, 8, d. 
ay -ookeunalinebubinipcatialie 1l 10 per yard run! 
G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow......... 10 0 = 
J. Elwell, Birmingham ............... 8 6 ae 
Steven Bros. & Co., 4, Upper 
Thames-street, E.C. 710 - 
Bayliss, Jones, & met 139 and 
ban annon-street, E.C, ......... . Y 90 
, Chambers, & Co., near . 
ere Pe CeeeO CCC eee Tori reer ry) 
G, Rowe, Edmonton ......... . ...... 7 6 be 
Goddard, Massey, & Warner, 
I vnc cecisthiesiniieamnateniisasniiss 7 0 
Economic Fencing Co., 122, 
Cannon-street, B.C. .............. 610 a 
Johnson Bros., 6, Waterloo-place, 
B.W, (accepted) .......-.cceresesenes 5 9 os ! 





HORNSEY.—For brick culvert, &c,, Middle-lane, 
yr mg the Hornsey Local Board. Mr.T. de Courcy 


Meade, Engineer :— 
Jackson & Sons, Finsbury-park.........£4498 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea ............... 41 0 0 
. , Hornsey Suni shtibpeldaibieaacadianinial 414 0 0 
Dickson, St. Albans ..........0000 0.000000 “7 0 0 
Dunmore, Crouch-end ..............:..... #06 0 0 
T. Adams PEIN | sci vnsaneseversinions 381 0 0 
Willmott & Sons, Hitchin (accepted) 353 0 0 





HORNSEY.—For various works for the Hornsey Local 


Board, le ma te from March 26, 1889. Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, Engineer :— 
Name and Address Nature 
of Accepted Contractor of Contract. 


T. Hayboe, Highgate ...... Repairing 
W. Harris, Muswell hill .. BC. oes 
B. & F. Wright, Mile-End, 

Wew Town o.oo ececcocee. Ironwork . 
Docwrs & Sons, ‘Ball’s Pond Stand- 


nie rk il 


“post Ww Do, 
J. Marks, Croach-End ...... “a bydrant . 
Pardel] & Co., Wood Green oe Gener | Sch ms 
WwW k 8. 


Jackson & Sons, Finsbury (Scavenging and ) 
ENE, toe. ca 5 £988. 
Fardell & Co, , Wood Green Street ¢ pa £846. 
’ Note. —Contract fi for ** Mason’s Pavior’s work’’ 
referred to a committee for consideration. ] 





KINGSWEAR (Devon), —For additions and alterations 
to Sea View Villa, Kingswear, for Mr. Charies Seale 
Heres, M.E M.P. Mr, BE. H. Back, architect. Quaatities by 


Henley & Grant, Dartmouth ............ £669 0 0 
Pillar & Sons, 


Dartmouth. one 
Maunder & Veale, Dartmouth ..._. 
F. W. Vanstone ,* Paignton... 
* accepted. 
LEWISHAM. . — Por improvements ts at the “ Sir — 


ster’ tavern, Court Hill-road, 
oe Lewcock, architect, 88, Bishopagate-street Within, 
































and com 
Ormonde Club ses, in Walworth-road, 8.E., f 











Mr. F. Crichton Mr. C. H. Fiac architect, ra 

Bedford-row, W.C, — “ 
Manley ae ro £2,81 
Balam Sera ipnereorger 2,305 ... 342 ... 2.047 
EEE IS BEDI 2341 ... 2 ... 23,60 
amen & Fotheringham... 2,300 ... 270 .. 2,570 
Ja koon & Todd ., 2,179 ... 345 ... 3.586 
Woodward ......... . 2,200 ... 235 ... 2,486 
Burman Bros. ~ S000... 300 ... 3 
W. Downs ....... racine’ oe ns BO 1s ee 
J. &J. Greenwood ......... 2,111 ... 20 ... 2,300 





LON DON.— For the erection of Wesley an Mission Hall 
at Str-atham, 8.W. Mr. Frederick Wh ms fe architect, 22 
Cc lane, W.C. Quantities by Messrs, Evans 


oi 





Deacon. 1 Adelaide-street, Charing-cross, 8,W. :— 
Hill Bros. shh enhinnes ohaduliiepdn serene £1,186 0 0 
Wr i 1,171 0 0 
G. Jervis Smith ....56....ccsecececessseeee 1,140 0 0 
FP, & H. F, Higgs venistadseterereséenmeeee 1,10 0 0 
J, ee secon 1,098 0 0 

ccepted subject to ma ee egy 





LONDON.—For on and additions to No. 96, 
U pper-street, Islip arn a J. Harrison, archi- 














tect, 72, Chancery- — 
Lee... £578 10 0 
T. Andrew ‘ 436 0 0 
ig Bros, . puidiseuaisiniiunioiss 429 0 a 
D. Davies (late) deascseses 383 19 0 
H, Baylis (accepted) 2.0.0.0... 0. cce cc ceeseee 348 10 0 
LONDON .—For sandry repsirs and decoration at the 
addresses named, Mr, Edwin T. Hall, architect, 57, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C, _— 
54, Finsbury-pavement. 
onthe sihanotirilaiba ia: sdbbnicpdinianisipdascoioads £590 0 0 
Woodward (accepted)............ 452 0 0 
136, High-street, Notting Hilt, 
jviniochdihbeinttiestelbghiah ‘gikedrabieas 270 0 0 
Adams (accepted) ............. 91 ll 0 
5, WSN Sm Ww. 

Bartholomew & Co.... sssosessscess SO 0 O 
Foster & Dicksee (accepted) aaisiniadiiablia 223 0 0 
LON DON .— For the erection of five shops at Lavender- 
eke gprs Frederick Wheeler, architect, 22, Chancery- 
J. Holloway .. £4,870 0 0 
Fe BF ii ccsttesitnbitds- convince 3,870 0 0 
Seott & Deryck... . 8,750 0 0 
a. Jervis Smith (accepted) «. 3,570 0 0 





LONDON.—For the constraction of roads and sewers, 
Prince’s Estate, Battersea, 5.W. Mr. Frederick Wheeler, 


architect, 22, Chancery W.C, ae 
cae out Onrb. 
5 ES Oe 40) Sa 1 
Rk. 4G6.N sop + aganenn Pies 1474 oo. 1,223 
: Bioc 1 poset 1 








LONDON .—For fitting ren floors of premises at the 
corner of Denman e ~avenue, for trade 























Sarpuled. Mesers, N. 8. Joseph & them, 45, Finsbury- 
pavement, architects :— : 
W. Scrivener & Co, ...... dis ekeabisliendncie £1,182 0 0 
M. Petrick & Son ..... come 1084 0 0 
G, Colls | 1,000 6 © 
LOBDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 9 and 19, Nicholl- 
square, B.C. ne + wa Joseph & Smithem, 45, Fins- 
bu vement, — 
a Williams & Son .. vsvrse 2,428 0 
Ashby Bros. ° aie 2411 06 ; 
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aos 68 CU 
a os 0 8 
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os 0 06 
i a ae) 
sdditions at No. 
a as se 
es 
7a 08 86 
. 76 0 O 
a6 0 0 
— an 2 



























































for 
, archi- 
) £00 0 6 
CFall Hist given ia lest week's iiwildor, p. 194.) 
LONDON.—F and new 
os Be, &, Homan sete Gout W., for 
Mr. A. J. -_ » ee S. RG ee and 
wm a a ee £aes 13 8 
J.B ; . . 0 0 
R, eo , ae oe 
Toten & Bons (accepted) 227 0 0 
LONDON.—For offices at 219, Upper Thames 
rxtenmon of the mee H caer ae —s 
tion Army 44 : a My. 4, Wiliams Dunford 
cohort, 0 
yo os eee a one oo 
LONDON, DON. — Fe The Talbot” 
ta Shea mat. He, A 
SA. Darien (scooped) sft ms 0 8 
8. Heath (accepted) ‘ 1m 0 0 
LONDON. — F improvements at ” of 
York” Tavern, a : Me. A. 
G, Stephenson (e £50 0 0 
LONDON .—For works at “The San Dial,” Goewell- 
road, E.C. Mr. B A. 68, Bishope- 
“street- bin, B.C, ~~ 
mara £300 00 
uot ... si . es 
Balaam Bros, .. ~. 21 ¢0 80 
Ivory mn Be 4.3 
MANCHESTER, — For De Charch- 
Manchester. Mr. Troe ’ 5, Bloome 
“square, — | 
Complete, A* 
aisienioe £5 0 ...... £4,400 0 @ 
Haywood ......... oor 16 7 ae 8 6 
2 sir assem 4 . : ata 3,939 7 ,- 
ei Bom... wns Ga 
Hamilton ..... ieee $320 iO en 3,70 0 0 
“a ian 3,969 6 4 3,529 0 0 
& Sons. 3.920 0 0 ..... 3.470 9 0 


Southern 
oe sere pane Wi tgy SA AE alto A PO 
stone. 





NCHESTER.—For alterations end additions to 












































Salvation Army eo ee Manchester, 
for peer pe aes Bat architect, 
101, Queen 
"Be Seatbeie onn emia vee 000 ° 9 
J. Swallow .. a 
Ww. i : ~ 1.006 
F. & E. veveeeeee ee O28 cee wees eee - ; . 
eg mainiiniaad 2 080 
im, Battersea* 93 6 0 
A. Martin, .? 
Cc. Ta & Bon........... di — ge 
eg gE ws 817 10 @ 
Ww Harrison a s00 0 0 
. 8b ee ro 
ao ae . 7 0 & 
W. Mabon oo... rinses U0 Gs 
Ross & Wood ........ : 4 -o 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone"............ =F 6 
C, Genney | : 
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5. 























Se 
nm 0 0 
. 6 0 0 
674 12 © 
“7 60 68 
410 0 
S21 13 0 
310 0 
. 0608 
473 0 0 
. 79 08 
“010 © 
42010 0 
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haring-cross, 8.W. :— 

Lascombe & Son ..... manerees 60 
Goddard ....... fe - 6¢@ 
a t Dicksee.. Pr Te Peete eters oe) 0 ° 
Mardes & Mrewes ser ews tee «ame wes one o°@ 
J. Freeman . 6 0 
J. Shillitoe & Gon. 20 oes Oe sapommpeesane 0 6 
G. Jervis Simith oveinwsen ane °¢ 
T. Nye 6° 
a. HK. Gibson (accepted) ... Oat ces oe weerree 6 








Puen & Bebarlaahanms necnn Gee oe 4 
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MAIDENHEAD (Berks) —Porthe erection of billiard 
goom, &<., foo Maidenhead Court _— Frederick 


* 32, Gham lane, L 
oa ‘Gibeos igh Wycombe*... " £947 10 0 
* Accepted, 





PLUMSTEAD (Kent).— Por erection of ee 
and ovteiaing © and oak wong to enclose 


intended to he used as « cemetery f eon Wolke. 
Plamstesd. Mr. Heery H. Church, architect oolwich. 














MQaantitoes 

ve Bailders’ ony ee 6 0 
we hd, we ‘idedinbibhDiGbtinedtheocntion ~ Sie z : 
Capien Redgrave one 
Staines & Sen ........ 3,144 0 0 
Rackham & Bentham 3,134 0 0 
King Brothers & Co. .....cccecescccsseees 3,066 0 0 

seein 2,952 0 0 
OUD scstingsivtngs: . 2300 0 0 





PLUMSTEAD (Keot).—For sewers in the Strand Field, 
High-strect, Piamstead, Mr. Henry H. Church, architect, 








Woolwich :-— 
IIIT catenin cnsisiniaheocnbinmamnnn 186 0 0 
Rackham & Bentham... ane as FT 
For side Entrances, each, 
D celesithesisiiticciesuiti tabi etiiaie 55 o 
Rackham & Bentham ...... spnciiiianttabuiiiaia #2 1 0 





SEVENOAKS —For the erection of a clab-house and 
large hall for the Directors of the Sevenoaks Constitutional 
lab Company, Limited. Mr, T. Potter, ee, 
aks, Quantities 


supplied :— 
Ciub. Hall. Drainage, Total. 
Langdale, Hallett,& &£ £ 
, London 3,092 ... 2,160 ... 645 ... 5,887 


E ‘in Sevenoaks 2,559"... 1,616t... 572}... 4,747§ 
ices . 2,498 ... 1,507... 659 ... 4,654 
2,465 ... 1,480 ... 551 ... 4,406 


Arnaud & Bon, 

ee ui oes oe 544 ... 4,336 
Dart rasted 144 ... 510 .., 4 

Wallis & Sons, Maid- * “iid 


2,190 ... 1,300 ... 522 ... 
W. Wiabine Seven. : eis 2 eee 


oaks (accepted) ... 2,179 ... 1,328 ... 487 ... 3,904 
* Add 4 6d, + Add is,7d. t Add &s. 9d, § Add 10d. 


[The shove estimates do not include heating or terra- 
cotta dressings. | ” 





SHIRLEY (near Croydon).—For erecting village cla 
for the Rev W. Wilks, MA. oo vauee 2 


We'pelth 8 Bollea. Ww 
Sf be ne plone _ 


STREATHAM. —For buildi 

he a ng three shops, for Mr. 
Walter Francis, Dulwich (accepted) £2,250 0 0 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—For the erection of eight 


cottage schools, storerooms, superintendents’ 
residen- entrance lodge, workshop, reeds, &, 

















[oy 
Sees 
$3 
o°9o 


ecooseooooewoo 


Tee reteeeeee 


eceooeeoeoooecse 


» Bradney & Co., Wolverbampton* 14,691 
| Architect’ s extimate, £15,522, | 
* Accepted, 





ee ae. —For a sales and addi 





Mr. ie. Beery . Church, architect, W 
Covil (accepted) . sevvsvees £240 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOLWICH.—For additions to shop, 101, Powis- 
Seno, Mr. Henry H. Charch, architect, 


Covil (accepted) ... £175 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 




















CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEVENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, Le geet APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty —— sald cin Spearane aes 4a. 64. 
additional line tem words) «.....-+esees Oa. 6d, 
for Series of Trade Special Adver- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
FOUR LAnes (about thirty werds) or under) ........ 2s, 64. 
Bach additional line ( t ten words) ............ Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stampe must mot be sent, bat all small sume should be 
9 ge gh Oe Oe ny SRE. 
at Post-office, Covent garden, 
DOUGLAS tater ov nation 2 sae 
Addressed to 46, Catherine-ctreet, W.C, 
came Baggy Ar Sniaiiy Guin winith the Gites 
m. on THURSDAY, and for the front Page 
sr pinay tage EDNESDAY. 


MPISCONTINUE same 
en the Office before Tey o'clock on WEDNES- 


DAY pooner A 

The Publisher eannct be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ON LY should be sent, 


PERSONS ae in “* The Builder “ may have 
the Office, 4, Cat street, 


eo MNERATIONS IN eon ADVERTIBE- 
SPECIAL. TIONS IX 





Replies addressed 

herine Covent Garden, W.C. 

Ses af chee Letters will be forwarded if addressed 

env are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 








NINEPENCE EACH. 
3 « By hee sat cites ls. 


W.H Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 


READING CASES,/. 




















“*| HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


be | BOX GROUND. 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
-|CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


out-ofices 
oD ge ey Woolwich, 





























BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap Orrices: Barn. 








known as 
THE CHELYNCH ) Bois,” end is of s sen 
STONE. Staneetie —_ _ Si 
durable stones in England. 
THE Is eo same 
BRAMBLEDITCH cme he a Stone, 
Prices, and every information given, on 


application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 

Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is i 

invited to the durability and beautiful corovs 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed mm Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Harn Hiil Stone Co., Nerton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A. 
Williams, 16, Graven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apyr. 


Asphalte.—The Seysse! and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tan-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT 


Asphalte. 
l, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphalites. 
M. STODART & CO. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Aper. 
SPRAGUE & CO., 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. (Apvr. 


MICHELMORE ORE & REAP, 
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MES cohis ners ce 
C°rzras, sox, PATENT HI HINGES, 


rane, a 
36a. ROROUGH BO ROAD, 








Prices Repvucep. 487 S°T.on. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING. 


F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. ¢¢ 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 











LAs V tot OO Ts: 
6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS... 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


Se oe sedltiatten. Chief Offices :—Fitsroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, ¥.W. 





++ GLASGOW. 
47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 
































